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Tkld  Sports  o  f  the  North  o  f  Europe ;  comprised  in  a  Per^ 
sonal  Narrative  o  f  a  Eesidence  in  Sweden  and  Norway, 
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niiinerous  Engravings.  In  two  volumes,  8vo.  Lon¬ 
don.  Colburn  and  Bentley.  1830.  Pp.  383  and 
377. 

We  have  the  most  implicit  confidence  in  Mr  Lloyd’s 
qualifications  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken — that  of 
giving  us  a  picture  of  the  sportsmen  of  the  Northern 
Peninsula  and  their  pursuits.  He  is  evidently  a  good 
shot — an  indefatigable  sportsman  ;  and,  as  to  his  style, 
it  is  undeniably  formed  upon  the  model  of  that  “  welle 
of  Englysche  undefiled,”  the  Sporting  Magazine,  3Ir 
Lloyd  has  been  sojourning  in  the  north  of  Europe  since 
1821 ;  and  besides  penetrating  into  every  nook  and  corner 
of  the  united  kingdoms  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  he  has 
wandered  through  the  adjoining  territories  of  Lapland, 
Finland,  Russia,  and  Denmark.  Having  thus  prepared 
himself,  not  only  by  studying  thoroughly  the  field  sports 
of  Sweden  ami  Norway,  in  their  own  abstract  essence, 
but  also,  after  the  fashion  of  a  comparative  anatomist,  in 
iniinediate  contrast  with  those  of  the  bordering  nations, 
he  has,  after  a  six  years’  apprenticeship,  ventured  before 
the  public  with  the  fruits  of  his  researches.  As  the  reader  j 
will  perceive  by  the  title-page  of  the  work,  Mr  Lloyd  has 
adopted  the  plan  of  Aveaving  the  narrative  of  his  expe¬ 
riences  into  the  story  of  a  Two  Years’  Residence  in  Nor¬ 
way  and  Sweden.  By  this  means,  he  has  avoided  the 
heaviness  and  stiffness  which  generally  result  from  pedan¬ 
tic  attention  to  a  strictly  scientific  arrangement.  In  some 
chapters,  he  gives  us  rapid  sketches  of  the  scenery,  of  the  , 
state  of  cultivation  of  the  countr}',  the  weather,  and  other 
physical  phenomena  ;  or  favours  us  with  peeps  into  the 
political  and  social  relations  of  the  people,  and  the  state 
of  trade  and  education  among  them.  lie  thus  enables  us 
to  feel  ourselves  quite  at  home,  and  to  pursue  our  hunt¬ 
ing  studies,  unplagued  by  any  remnants  of  curiosity  re¬ 
specting  the  kind  of  people  among  whom  Ave  have  got. 
To  this  general  foundation,  he  has  farther  superadded  a 
brief  but  comprehensive  sketch  of  the  game  laAVs ;  and 
the  road  being  thus  completely  smoothed,  away  he  launches 
into  the  mare  magnum  of  the  active  pursuits,  of  the  field. 

We  are  ourselves  neither  sluggish  nor  inexperienced 
huntsmen.  We  haA^e  stolen  after  our  pointer  Avith  swift 
au<l  noiseless  footsteps,  and  crouching  gait,  gliding  from 
■tuft  to  tuft  through  the  flow  moss,  beneath  a  burning 
Lweltth  of  August  sun,  listening  breathlessly  for  the 
''vhistling  of  the  muircock’s  wing  ; — Ave  have  lain  behind 
a  stone  dike  the  Avhole  of  a  dark  NoA'ember  day,  Avith  its 
ram  pouring  incessantly  down  upon  us,  lurking  for  the 
transit  of  the  blackcock  ;  — Ave  have  felt  our  very  soul  hurst 
out  with  our  ecstatic  halloo,  as  Ave  darted  onward  with  the 
whole  field,  Avhgn,  as  reynard  broke  cover,  the  gallant 
pack  gaA’e  forth  its  full  orchestral  volume  of  sound  ; — Ave 
l^aA’e  dashed  down  the  glades  of  Germany’s  dark  forests 
ot  tall  pines,  after  the  embossed  boar,  Avbile  the  bugles 


mingled  Avith  the  deep  notes  of  the  slow-bound  ; — we 
haA^e  felt  our  spirits  soar  and  expand  in  the  thin  pure  air  of 
the  glacier,  across  Avhich  aa^c  folloAved  the  shy  chamois  ; 
— and  yet,  Avith  all  this  Avide  and  varied  experience,  Ave 
learn  from  iVIr  Idoyd,  that  there  is  still  in  Fj^ropo  a  Avild 
and  romantic  sporting  country,  of  Avhose  attractions  Ave 
had  hitherto  remained  ignorant.  He  has  afforded  us — 
Avhat  the  unnerved  Roman  tyrant  sighed  for  in  A'ain — 
the  prospect  of  a  neAv  pleasure,  although  Ave  knoAv  not 
Avhen  our  regard  for  a  public,  Avhich  Aveekly  besieges  our 
doors,  (as  the  dense  population  of  London  or  Liverpool 
might  be  conceiA’ed  to  do  the  corn  magazines,  in  the  event 
of  a  famine,)  Avill  leaA'e  us  at  leisure  to  enjoy  it. 

We  pass  OA^er  the  chase  of  the  partridge,  hazel  hen, 
blackcock,  capercailzi,  Avild-duck,  mallard,  and  snipe.  If 
Ave  haA'e  not  all  these  kinds  of  shooting  in  this  country, 
we  haA^e,  at  least,  something  analogous  to  them — some¬ 
thing  as  good.  We  must,  hoAA'ever,  express  our  asto¬ 
nishment,  that  a  master  sportsman  like  Mr  Lloyd — 
one  Avho  has  taken  all  his  degrees  in  that  noble  art — 
should  be  so  much  to  seek  in  his  own  trade,  as  to  dream 
of  finding  Avhat  he  calls  “  the  common  grouse,”  in  the 
I  Scandinavian  Peninsula.  Is  he  really  not  aAA'are  that 
the  bird  Avhich  he  thus  designates  is  a  natiA'e  only  of  the 
British  isles?  In  like  manner,  Ave  pass  over  his  account 
of  the  SAvedish  style  of  destroying  the  fox  ;  for,  hoAvever 
uncouth  it  may  appear  to  a  member  of  the  INIelton,  to  one 
Avho  acknoAA' ledges  no  annals  of  the  art  but  the  Sporting 
Magazine,  yet  any  one  Avho  Avill  consult  the  pages  of  G’//// 
Mannering,  Avill  find  that  a  pretty  similar  style  of  going 
to  Avork  has  not  yet  been  quite  forgotten  in  this  part  of 
the  island.  Mr  Lloyd’s  accounts  of  SAA^edish  angling  av<‘ 
also  leave  for  another  occasion  ;  but  Avhen  Ave  Avrite  a 
paper  on  Angling,  Avhich  Ave  shall  do  one  of  these  days, 
Ave  may  refer  to  it  again. 

The  bear  is  the  most  important  object  of  the  chase  in 
SAveden  and  NorAvay  ;  and  his  history  occupies  a  space  in 
Mr  Lloyd’s  book  ])roportionable  to  his  importance.  We 
regret,  that  out  of  the  many  interesting  anecdotes  illustra¬ 
tive  of  his  character,  AV'e  can  only  allbrd  to  extract  tAV(» ; 
the  one  of  Avhich  exhibits  Bruin  in  good  humour,  the 
other  when  enraged.  Even  in  the  best  of  his  moods,  he 
is  but  a  clumsy  playfellow.  Our  author,  speaking  of  the 
possibility  of  domesticating  bears,  narrates  the  folloAviiig 
adventure  of  a  peasant : 

‘‘  Bears  are  not  unfrequently  domesticated  in  Wermeland 
I  heard  of  one  that  Avas  so  tame,  that  his  master,  a  iMmsaiif, 
used  occasionally  to  cause  him  stand  at  the  back  ol’  his  sledge 
Avhen  on  a  journey  ;  but  the  felloAV  kept  so  good  a  balance, 
that  it  Avas  next  to  impossible  to  upset  him.  When  the 
A'ehicle  Avent  on  one  side.  Bruin  thrcAV  his  Aveight  the  other 
Avay,  and  vice  versa.  One  <lay,  hoAveA'er,  the  i»easant 
amused  himself  hy  driving  over  the  very  Avorst  ground 
he  could  find,  Avith  the  intention,  if  possible,  of  throAving 
the  bear  olf  his  tHiuilibrium  ;  by  Avhich,  at  last,  the  animal 
got  so  irritated,  that  he  fetched  his  master,  Avho  Avas  in  ad- 
A'ance  c»f  him,  a  tremendous  thump  on  the  shoulder  with  his 
paAV'.  3'his  frightened  the  man  so  much,  that  he  caused  the 
beast  to  be  killed  immediately.” — Vol.  ii.  p.  lG(b 

This  AV’as  Bruin  joking  ;  but  to  form  an  idea  of  him 

when  enraged;  Ave  take  Mr  Lloyd’s  account  of  a 
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rencounter  between  a  bear  and  one  of  the  best  chasseurs  The  proceedings,  after  the  cordon  had  been  completed,  are 
of  Dalecarlia — Jans  Svensson  :  thus  narrated  : 


Svensson  had  been  twice  wounded  by  bears ;  once  under 
the  following  circumstances : 

On  a  certain  occasion,  himself  and  five  or  six  other  pea¬ 
sants  had  ringed  a  very  large  bear,  which  had  previously 
been  much  hunted  and  shot  at ;  when,  placing  his  compa¬ 
nions  in  ambush  around  the  ring,  he  advanced  alone  upon  the 
track  of  the  animal,  for  the  purpose  of  rousing  him.  Svens¬ 
son  had  a  capital  dog,  which,  the  moment  it  was  slipped 
from  its  couplings,  diished  towards  the  bear,  and  soon  had 
him  on  foot.  As  Svensson  had  anticipated,  the  beast  made 
towards  his  companions,  one  of  whom  got  a  shot  at  and  des¬ 
perately  wounded  him  in  the  side ;  the  ball,  indeed,  only 
missed  his  heart  by  a  few  inches. 

“  This  injury  the  bear  quickly  revenged  ;  for,  dasliing  at 
his  assailant,  wliose  efforts  to  escape  were  fruitless,  he  laid  him 
prostrate,  and  wounded  him  severely  in  the  arms  and  back, 
indeed,  the  poor  fellow  would  probably  have  been  7ninus  of 
his  scalp,  had  it  not  been  for  his  hat,  which  the  animal  per¬ 
forated  with  his  teeth  in  seven  different  places. 

‘‘  Here  the  mischief,  as  regarded  this  man,  ended,  for  the 
attacks  of  the  dog  at  last  caused  the  bear  to  leave  his  fallen 
foe. 

‘‘  The  beast  now  retraced  his  steps  into  the  ring,  and  soon 
came  in  contcact  with  Svensson,  who  happened  to  be  follow¬ 
ing  upon  the  animars  tracks.  He  was  in  a  gallop,  and  came 
end  over,  to  use  the  man’s  own  expression,  like  a  horse. 
When,  however,  he  was  at  about  thirty  paces’  distance, 
Svensson  discharged  his  rifle,  and  with  so  good  an  aim,  that 
the  bear  directly  fell. 

“  Svensson  might  now  have  got  out  of  the  way  with  every 
facility;  but,  thinking  that  the  bear  was  either  dead  or  des¬ 
perately  wounded,  he  commenced  reloading  his  rifle ;  he  had 
only  placed  the  powder  in  the  barrel,  however,  when  the 
animal  got  on  his  legs  again,  and,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  him, 
made  right  at  him. 

“  Svensson  now  endeavoured  to  elude  the  attack,  by 
springing  on  one  side — a  manieuvre  which  is  often  attended 
with  success  on  like  occasions ;  but  the  bear  still  kej)t  pur¬ 
suing  him,  and  two  or  three  doubles  that  he  made  were 
equally  unsuccessful.  Finding  escape  was  impossible,  Svens¬ 
son  therefore  stood  still,  and  when  the  bear  came  up  to  him, 
which  he  did  on  all-fours  like  a  bull,  he  attempted  to  drive 
the  muzzle  of  his  gun  down  the  throat  of  the  enraged  brute. 
The  bear,  however,  laying  hold  of  the  gun,  instantly  wrested 
it  out  of  Svensson’s  hand,  when,  seizing  him  by  the  arm,  he 
bit  him  severely. 

‘‘  The  dog  was  not  an  idle  spectator  of  what  was  going 
forward;  for,  seeing  the  jeopardy  in  which  his  master  w’as 
placed,  he  gallantly  fixed  on  the  bear’s  hind-quarters.  To 
get  rid  of  this  assailant,  however,  and  not  caring  to  quit  his 
hold  of  Svensson,  the  bear  threw  himself  on  to  his  back, 
making  with  one  paw  a  dash  at  the  dog,  and  with  the  other 
holding  Svensson,  who  w'as  of  course  uppermost,  in  his  em¬ 
braces.  Tliis  he  repeated  three  several  times,  handling  the 
poor  man,  to  use  his  own  expression,  with  as  much  ease  as 
a  cat  would  a  mouse.  In  the  intervals,  however,  between 
these  maiKeiivres,  he  w'as  either  ocjiupied  in  biting  Svensson 
in  different  parts  of  the  body,  or  he  was  standing  still,  as  if 
stupified  with  the  desperate  wound  he  had  received. 

“  In  this  dreadful  situation,  Svensson  thinks  he  must  have 
remained  for  upwards  of  halj" an  hour  ;  and,  during  all  this 
time,  his  gallant  dog  never  ceased  his  attacks  on  the  bear  for 
a  moment.  At  last  the  bear  quitted  him,  and  moving 
slowly  to  a  tree  at  a  few  paces  distant,  seized  it  with  his 
teeth  ;  but  he  was  in  his  last  agonies,  and  presently  fell  dead 
on  the  ground.”— Vol.  ii.  pp.  ll-H. 

The  bear  is  hunted  both  in  summer  and  winter  ;  but 
most  frequently  in  the  latter  season.  Indeed  he  is  rarely 
pursued  in  summer,  unless  he  has  carried  his  attacks  upon 
the  cattle  of  the  peasantry  too  far  to  make  him  any  longer 
tolerable  as  a  neighbour.  In  an  event  of  this  kind,  the 
peasantry  of  the  district  are  summoned  to  form  a  shall — 
a  rising  en  masse — for  the  purpose  of  surrounding  and 
driving  the  bears  into  a  narrower  space,  whore  the  hunts¬ 
men  may  have  an  opportunity  of  killing  them — much 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Highland  “  tiuchal.”  Our  author 
gives  detailed  accounts  both  of  a  winter  and  summer  sAg// 
at  which  he  was  present.  In  the  former,  a  cordon  of 
men  was  drawn  round  a  space,  within  wdiich  the  bears 
)vere  ascertained  to  have  taken  up  their  winter  quarters. 


At  about  one  o’clock,  three  shots,  the  one  from  the  cen¬ 
tre,  and  the  other  from  the  wings  of  the  opjmsite  division 
(the  usual  signals  on  these  occasions,)  together  with  the 
cries  of  the  people,  which  might  now  be  indistinctlv  heard 
in  the  distance,  announced  that  it  was  advancing  towards 
us.  Two  hours  or  more,  however,  must  have  elaj)sed,  du¬ 
ring  which,  from  the  quicksilver  being  little  above  zerc»,  and 
from  my  only  being  provided  with  my  common  shooting- 
jacket,  I  w^as  almost  ]»orished  with  cold,  hefore  we  heanl 
another  discharge,  or  saw  any  thing  of  the  bears  ;  for,  now 
that  these  animals  found  themselves  environed  on  every 
side,  they  kept  the  closest  and  most  tangled  brakes ;  and  tlie 
people,  as  is  usual  on  these  occasions,  proceeded  at  a  very 
slow  pace. 

“  beginning  to  tire  at  last  with  remaining  so  long  idle  In 
the  same  position,  I  advanced  alone  about  50  paces  farther 
within  the  cordon,  when  I  stationed  myself  in  such  a  situa¬ 
tion,  that  1  could  command  a  tolerable  view  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  forest.  This,  however,  for  the  i*ejisons  already 
given  when  speaking  of  the  shall  in  Dalecarlia,  was  alto¬ 
gether  contrary  to  rule. 

“  Here  1  had  not  remained  a  very  long  while,  when  a 
shot  to  my  left  gave  me  to  understand  that  the  bears  were 
not  far  off ;  and  the  next  minute,  at  about  one  hundred  jind 
fifty  paces  from  where  I  stood,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  them  as 
they  were  crossing  a  small  opening  among  the  trees.  Tlie 
old  bear  was  in  adwance,  and  the  cubs,  which  wereof  a  very 
large  size,  were  following  in  succession  u])on  her  track.  1 
might  now,  by  possibility,  have  done  execution  ;  but  think¬ 
ing,  from  the  direction  they  were  taking,  that  they  would 
come  nearer  to  me,  I  refrained  from  firing.  In  this,  how¬ 
ever,  I  acted  wu’ong  ;  for,  instead  of  facing  towards  me,  as 
I  had  anticipated,  they  made  for  the  opposite  side  of  the 
ring  ;  presently  afterwards,  indeed,  the  shouts  of  the  j)eoph\ 
together  with  several  shots,  plainly  indicated  that  they  had 
made  their  appearance  in  that  direction. 

“  Some  little  while  subsequent  to  this,  I  was  joined  hy 
Lieutenant  Oldenburg,  of  the  Swedish  army,  who  resided 
in  the  vicinity  of  my  quarters  at  Stjern,  and  from  whom, 
on  v.arious  occasions,  I  have  received  much  civility  and  at¬ 
tention.  This  gentleman  and  myself  were  conversing  to¬ 
gether  in  an  under  tone  of  voice,  and  I  had  my  douhle-guii, 
which  was  on  the  full  cock,  in  my  hand,  Avhen  two  of  the 
young  bears,  either  of  them  nearl}^  as  large  [as  'animals  of 
that  species  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  England,  suddenly 
made  their  appearance  on  the  outskirts  of  a  thick  brake,  at 
about  twenty  paces  from  where  we  stood.  On  seeing  ns, 
however,  they  squatted  like  rabbits  ;  or  at  least  this  was  tlie 
ciise  with  one  of  them,  for  of  the  other  1  got  the  merest 
glimpse  possible. 

“  We  both  now  fired,  the  Lieutenant  a  little  after  myself, 
and  the  foremost  of  the  bears  as  instantly  fell ;  but  the  other, 
at  the  same  moment,  disappearing  in  the  brake,  I  had  no 
time  to  discharge  my  second  barrel.  As  that  which  was 
down,  however,  showed  some  disposition  to  get  on  his  Icl^s 
again,  I  ran  close  up  to  him,  and  sent  a  bullet  through  his 
skull.  Besides  the  latter  ball,  the  bear  only  received  one 
other,  which,  on  his  body  being  opened  at  a  subsequent  pe¬ 
riod,  was  recognised  to  be  mine.  Indeed,  when  Lieutenant 
Oldenburg  fired,  the  animal  was  in  the  act  of  falling;  and 
of  this  he  was  himself  fully  aware.  My  first  ball  sbathTcd 
the  be.ar’s  right  shoulder  (the  point  exposed  to  me)  to  pieces, 
and  after  passing  through  his  body  and  ribs,  it  lodged  m 
the  skin  on  the  opposite  side ;  in  fact,  it  was  within  an  ace 
of  going  through  him  altogether;  the  ball  was,  howevei, 
quite  flattened,  and  lus  large  as  a  hall’penny.  ^ 

“  For  a  while,  all  remained  pretty  (piiet ;  hut  presently 
afterwards,  the  tremendous  shouts  of  tlie  peojde  opposite  to 
us,  and  these,  probably,  at  little  more  than  two  bundle* 
paces*  distance,  together  with  the  very  hearty  firing  that  was 
kept  up,  plainly  told  us  the  remaining  bears  were  emlea- 
vouriiig  to  make  their  escape  in  that  direction.  Hu'  scene 
had  now  become  very  animating,  for  at  one  perio«l  we  conn  - 
ed  no  less  than  ten  shots  in  the  space  of  about  a  minute. 

After  a  time,  however,  the  firing  ceased  altogether ;  am 
Lieutenant  Oldenhurg  and  myself  were  then  almost  le<l  n 
conclude  that  the  whole  of  the  bears  were  slaughtered.  n 
this  sujiposition,  nevertheless,  we  were  inistakeii  ;  lor  pn- 
sently  we  viewed  the  old  bear,  which,  from  the  inannei  o 
dragging  hersell’,  w'as  evidently  mu(di  w'ounded,  ;is  she  was 
slowly  making  her  w'ay  across  a  small  glade  in  the  | 
Though  Jan  Finne,  wdio  by  this  time  had  joined 
out  to  me,  it  w’iw  useless,  1  nevertheless  sent  a  ball  altei 
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]ier;  l>ut  as  she  quickly  disappeared  in  a  thick  brake,  we 
had  no  ^reat  reason  to  suppose  it  took  the  desired  effect. 

«  In  the  space  of  two  or  three  minutes,  during  wliich  se¬ 
veral  shots  were  fired  immediately  opposite  to  us,  we  again 
saw  the  old  beiir.  Owing  to  an  intervening  bnike,  how¬ 
ever,  my  view  of  her  was  much  more  indistinct  than  that 
obtained  by  my  ccunpanions,  who  were  a  pace  or  two  to  the 
left  of  me.  At  this  time  she  was  standing  motionless,  with 
her  front  towards  us,  anil  at  about  90  paces  distant.  Jan 
Finne  and  Lieutenant  Oldenburg  now  lost  no  time  in  dis¬ 
charging  the  rides  with  which  both  of  them  were  ))rovided. 
Jan  Finne  fired  the  first ;  and,  though  without  a  rest  of 
any  kind,  with  so  good  an  aim,  that  his  ball,  as  he  subse¬ 
quently  found,  entered  her  breast  near  to  the  shoulder,  and 
ran  the  whole  length  of  her  body,  when  it  lodged  in  her 
haunches.  She  did  not,  however,  alter  her  position,  and 
only  noticed  the  wound  she  had  received  by  a  little  shake 
of  her  head.  Ideut.  Oldenburg  was,  however,  more  for¬ 
tunate;  for,  dropping  on  one  knee,  and  though,  like  Jan 
Finne,  without  a  rest,  he  took  so  good  Ji  direction,  that  his 
ball  entered  the  heart  of  the  animal,  Avhen  she  instantly 
fell  dead  upon  the  spot. 

The  firing  in  front  of  us  was,  at  intervals,  still  kept  up 
for  a  minute  or  two  longer,  and  then  ceased  altogether.  On 
this,  Jan  Finne,  after  we  had  advanced  up  to  the  hear, 
which  Lieutenant  Oldenburg  and  himself  had  just  shot, 
hallooed  to  the  people  to  halt :  though  at  this  time  we  were 
hardly  50  paces  from  them,  not  one  of  whom  could  we  dis¬ 
tinguish  in  conseipience  of  the  closeness  of  the  cover.  Jan 
Finne  now  informed  Mr  Falk,  who  was  along  with  his 
division,  and  immediately  op])osite  to  us,  that  three  of  the  i 
bears  were  dead  within  the  ring;  for,  independently  of  the 
two  that  we  ourselves  had  killeil,  we  observed  a  third  lying 
hors  de  combat  at  some  little  distance.  In  rejdy,  that  gen¬ 
tleman  told  us  a  fourth  was  killed  near  to  where  he  stood; 
so  that  the  whole  of  those  of  which  he  had  come  in  jiursuit 
— and  we  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  others  in 
the  same  ring — were  nowall  slaughtered.”— Vol.  i.  p.  187- 
92. 

After  the  bear  has  been  fairly  ringed  in,  individual 
hunters  sometimes  venture  to  attack  him.  Sometimes  he 
is  found  so  immersed  in  his  winter  sleep,  that  his  enemy 
is  able  to  dispatch  without  awaking  him.  At  other  times 
he  is  on  the  alert,  and  either  shows  fight  or  bolts.  When 
he  has  recourse  to  the  latter  alternative,  the  huntsman 
occasionally  manages  to  overtake  him  on  his  shider,  or  snow 
skates  ;  and  some  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the 
narrative  now  before  us,  are  those  in  which  the  author  is 
represeiited  as  gliding  up  and  down  the  abrupt  steeps  of 
Wermeland  and  Dalecarlia,  through  their  immense  pine 
forests,  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  with  a  single  attend¬ 
ant,  encouraged  to  follow  up  the  traces  of  the  bear  by  the 
occasional  challenging  of  his  dog  in  the  distance.  It  is  in 
such  situations  that  we  feel  the  full  romance  and  attrac¬ 
tion  of  the  bear-hunt.  We  regret  that  we  have  not  found 
one  manageable  extract  that  could  give  our  readers  an  idea  ^ 
of  its  fascination,  and  must  therefore  refer  them  to  the 
book  itself. 

Next  in  importance  are  the  wolves,  which  arc  generally 
met  in  droves.  They  are  more  bloodthirsty,  but  weaker 
and  more  cowardly,  than  the  bear.  They  sometimes  ven¬ 
ture  to  attack  him,  but  generally  come  olF  with  the  worst, 
notwithstanding  their  superior  numbers.  They  seldom 
attack  human  beings  if  they  can  get  any  other  food — a 
fact  of  which  the  following  anecdotes  are  strongly  corro¬ 
borative  : 

“  Some  fifty  years  ago,  and  when  quite  a  boy,  rajdain  Eure- 
ifius  was,  one  starlight  and  very  cold  night,  returning  from 
a  dance  in  the  vicinity  of  Wenersborg.  It  was  Christmas- 
tiine,  and  there  were  fifteen  or  sixteen  sledges  in  company  ; 
most  of  tile  horses  were  provided  with  such  bells  as  those  of 
which  1  have  made  mention.  In  the  middle  of  the  caval¬ 
cade,  was  a  sledge  occupied  by  a  lady  ;  at  the  back  of  the 
vehicle,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  sat  the  servant,  avIio  was 
driving;  whilst  on  a  bear-skin,  which  covered  her  feet,  a 
fivourite  lap-dog  was  re]M>sing.  In  passing  through  a  wood, 
howevin*,  and  in  sjfiteOf  the  jingling  ol'  the  hells,  i^e.,  a  large 
Woll  suddenly  sprang  from  the  thicket,  whiMi,  seizing  the 
l*oor  dog,  he  leaped  over  the  sledge,  and  was  out  of  sight,  in 
a  thick  brake  on  the  o]>posite  side  of  the  wood,  in  thecours** 
gI  u  lew  seconds. 


A  somcwliJit  similar  anecdote  to  the  above  was  related 
j  to  me  by  Lieutenant  Oldenburg.  Two  of  his  friends, 

I  whose  names  I  forget,  when  on  a  journey  in  the  winter 
time,  were  accompanied  by  a  favourite  dog,  which  was 
following  immedicUtely  in  the  rear  of  the  sledge.  All  of  a 
sudden,  two  famished  wolves  dashed  at  the  dog,  who  ran 
to  the  side  of  the  vehicle,  and  jumped  over  the  shafts,  be¬ 
tween  the  horse  and  tlie  liody  of  the  carriage.  The  wolves, 
notliing  deterred,  had  tlie  audacity  to  take  a  similar  leap; 
when,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  they  got  hold  of  the  poor 
animal.  The  dog,  however,  was  large  and  powerful,  and  his 
neck,  besides,  was  .armed  with  one  ot  those  formidable  spiked 
collars  so  common  in  Sweden.  From  these  c.auses,  he  was 
enabled  to  escape  from  the  fangs  of  his  assailants,  when  he 
at  once  sprang  into  the  sledge,  as  if  to  claim  protection  from 
his  masters.  Here,  however,  the  wolves  were  afraid  tojmr- 
sue  liim,  though,  for  a  considerable  distance,  they  still  con¬ 
tinued  to  follow  the  vehicle.  On'this  occasion,  both  of  lieu¬ 
tenant  Oldenburg’s  friends  were  unarmed,  and,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  the  beasts  escaped  with  impunity.”— ^"ol.  ii.  ]>. 
170-2. 

It  is  from  the  knowledge  of  the  wolf’s  predilection  for 
the  lower  animals,  that  the  Iiuntsmen  have  taken  the  hint 
of  a  lure  for  bringing  him  within  shot.  1  n  one  particular, 
he  resemhles  a  most  res])ect.able  club  in  Edinburgh,  (con¬ 
sisting  chiefiy  of  lawyers,)  being  very  fond  of  a  pig.  The 
wolf-hunters  t.ake  one  of  these  animals  in  their  sledge, 
and  begin,  as  soon  as  they  are  in  the  forest,  to  pull  liis  ears, 
or  prick  him  with  a  corking  pin.  Its  screams  attract 
the  wolves,  who  are  dispatched  as  they  a]>j)r()ach,  by  the 
rirtes  of  the  huntsmen.  This  sport  is  not  uiiaccoinj>anied 
with  danger.  The  horses  are  apt  to  get  terrified  by  the 
approach  of  the  wolves,  and,  in  their  agony,  break  tlie 
shafts,  or  overturn  the  sledge,  in  wliich  event  the  wolves, 
having  once  tasted  blood,  have  been  known  to  attack  the 
hunters.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the  wolf’s  charac¬ 
ter  is,  tliat,  however  ferocious  in  the  free  forest,  he  be¬ 
comes  timid  as  soon  as  he  is  enclosed  within  a  narrow 
space.  We  select  the  following  for  such  of  our  readers 
as  love  to  sup  full  of  horrors  : 

‘‘  The  following  circumstance,  showing  the  savage  nature 
of  the  wolf,  and  interesting  in  more  than  one  ]»oint  of  view, 
was  related  to  me  by  .a  gentleman  attaidied  to  the  (Miihassy 
at  8t  Petersburg  ;  it  occurred  iu  Russia  some  few  years  ago. 

“  A  woman,  accompanied  by  three  of  her  children,  was 
one  day  in  a  sledge,  wlien  they  were  pursued  by  a  number 
of  wolves.  On  tlii.s,  she  put  tlio  horse  into  a  gallop,  and 
drove  tow'ards  her  home,  from  which  she  was  not  far  dis¬ 
tant,  with  .all  ]»ossihle  speed.  All,  hovv'cver,  would  not 
avail ;  for  the  ferocious  animals  gained  upon  her,  and,  at 
bast,  were  on  the  point  of  rushing  on  the  sledge,  h'or  the 
jireserv'ation  of  her  own  life  and  that  of  the  remaining  chil¬ 
dren,  the  1*001*  frantic  creature  now  took  one  of  her  babes, 
and  <!ast  it  a  [irey  to  her  bloodthirsty  juirsners.  Thisstop- 
[led  their  career  for  a  moment ;  hut  after  devaiuring  the  lit¬ 
tle  innocent,  they  renewed  the  pursuit,  and  a  second  time 
(•-.ame  up  with  the  vehicle.  The  mother,  driven  to  desjiera- 
tion,  resort(*d  to  the  same  horrible  expedient,  and  tlii'ew  her 
ferocious  .assailants  another  of  her  ottspring.  I'o  cut  short 
this  sad  story,  a  third  child  w.as  sacrificed  in  a  similar  man¬ 
ner.  Soon  after  this,  the  wretched  being,  whose  feelings  may 
more  easily  he  conceived  than  described,  readied  her  lionie 
in  safety.  Here  she  related  what  had  happened,  .and  en¬ 
deavoured  to  jialliate  her  own  conduct,  by  desci  ibiiig  the 
dreadful  alternativa*  to  which  she  had  been  riMliiced.  A  pea¬ 
sant,  how'ever,  who  wais  among  the  bystanders,  and  heard 
the  I’ecital,  took  up  ;in  axe,  and,  with  one  blow,  idelt  her 
skull  in  two;  saying,  at  the  same  time,  that  a  mother  who 
could  thus  sacrifice  her  children  for  the  preservation  ol*  her 
own  lil’e,  waisno  longer  fit  to  live,  d’liis  man  was coinmitted 
to  prison,  hiit  the  Eiiqieror  subsequently  gave  liiiii  a  pai'don. 

“  'Fliis  gentleman  ridated  to  me  .another  (‘iirions  cirenm- 
stance  regarding  wolves :  it  liaiqiened  at  no  great  distaiico 
from  St  Petersburg,  only  two  years  previously.  A  pea¬ 
sant,  when  one  day  in  bis  sledge,  w'as  ])iirsMed  by  eleven 
of  tlo'se  feroeioiis  animals;  at  tliis  time,  lie  was  only  about 
two  miles  from  home,  towards  wliich  be  urged  bis  horse 
at  the  very  toji  of  his  speed.  At  tlii!  eiitranci?  to  liis  n‘sl- 
deiice  was  a  gate,  wliich  liapj»i*iied  to  be  closed  at  tlie  time  ; 
iiiit  liie  horse.  <lasli(*d  this  open,  and  tliiis  himself  and  liis 
ma';t»*r  found  refuge  within  tlie  court-yard,  d  bey  were 
billowed,  however,  by  nine  out  of  the  eleven  wolves;  but, 
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very  fortunately,  at  the  instant  these  had  entered  the.  en¬ 
closure,  the  gate  swung  back  on  its  hinges,  and  thus  they 
were  caught  as  in  a  trap.  From  being  the  most  voracious 
of  animals,  the  nature  of  these  beasts,  now  that  they  found 
escape  impossible,  became  completely  changed ;  so  far,  in¬ 
deed,  from  offering  molestation  to  any  one,  they  slunk  into 
holes  and  corners,  and  allowed  themselves  to  be  slaughtered 
almost  without  making  resistance.”— Vol.  ii.  p.  173-5. 

The  only  kind  of  game  of  much  consequence  in  these 
northern  regions  is  the  elk,  which,  although  only  to  be 
traced  in  its  fossil  relics  in  our  latitude,  still  haunts  the 
mountains  of  Norway.  We  are  heartily  sorry  we  have 
not  time  to  follow  this  gigantic  stag  in  his  rapid  flight 
over  the  rocky  wild,  where  he  sometimes  leads  the  peasant 
a  dance  of  many  weeks.  Our  limits  warn  us  to  conclude, 
recommending  Mr  Lloyd  to  the  serious  attention  of  all 
true  descendants  of  Nimrod. 


The  History  of  the  Church,  from  the  Creation  of  the  World 

to  the  commencement  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  By 

the  late  Alexander  Smith  Paterson.  Edited  by  the 

Rev.  James  Brewster.  2  vols.  Pp.  970.  Edinburgh. 

For  G.  Clark  and  Son,  Aberdeen.  1830. 

An  intimate  acquaintance  with  Church  History  is  in- 
dis|>ensable  to  every  Christian  minister.  It  is  one  of  the 
qualiflcations  which  our  church  most  scrupulously  re¬ 
quires  in  every  candidate  for  her  priesthood  ;  and  with 
good  reason,  since,  without  a  competent  knowledge  of  ec¬ 
clesiastical  history,  the  preacher  would  be  unable  to  avail 
himself  of  some  of  the  most  powerful  evidences  of  the 
canonical  authority  and  integrity  of  those  sacred  writings 
which  are  the  foundation  of  his  faith,  and  the  rule  of  his 
obedience,  and  of  whose  doctrines  he  has  enlisted  himself 
the  champion.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  however,  that 
this  study  belongs  exclusively  to  the  professional  theolo¬ 
gian.  Ecclesiastical,  like  general  history,  conveys  im¬ 
portant  instruction  under  a  captivating  form ;  and  from 
the  variety  of  incident,  the  astonishing  revolutions,  the 
collision  of  parties,  the  opinions,  actions,  and  character  of 
men  distinguished  by  their  faults,  their  virtues,  and  their 
fortunes,  which  it  subjects  to  our  view,  it  possesses  a 
powerful  attraction  even  for  the  general  reader,  especially 
if  he  has  had  courage  fairly  to  cross  the  threshold  of  this 
formidable  study,  and  sufficient  leisure  to  follow  up  its 
minute  details ;  for  otherwise,  church  history  presents,  at 
the  very  outset,  difficulties,  which  few  save  the  professional 
student  are  willing  to  encounter.  Of  these,  one  of  the 
most  formidable  is  the  dry,  immethodical,  and  tedious 
manner  in  which  writers  of  church  history  have  gene¬ 
rally  treated  their  subject.  A  clear,  authentic,  popular 
ecclesiastical  history,  is  still,  notwithstanding  the  volumi¬ 
nous  works  published  under  that  name,  a  desideratum  in 
our  literature. 

The  work  at  present  under  our  review  is  one  of  consi¬ 
derable  merit;  and  it  derives  a  peculiar  interest  from 
being  the  posthumous  publication  of  a  very  young  man,  a 
probationer  of  our  own  church.  It  indicates  a  degree  of 
learning,  and  especijilly  research,  highly  creditable  to  the 
author,  and  leaves  us  reason  to  lament  that  his  very  pro¬ 
mising  talents  have  been  so  soon  lost  to  the  community. 
Some  readers  will  esteem  it  an  advantage,  others  a  disad¬ 
vantage,  that  the  history  is  written  in  the  form  of  ques¬ 
tion  and  answer.  Unquestionably  this  form  will  render 
it  more  useful  to  public  sch(M>ls,  and  students  Avhose  object 
is  to  prepare  themselves  for  sustaining  probationary  trials 
on  Church  history.  To  the  general  reader,  however,  who 
studies  amusement  as  well  as  instruction,  a  continuity  of 
narrative  would  be  more  pleasing  ;  and  he  must  feel  it 
rather  an  annoyance  than  a  help,  to  have  the  flow  of  nar¬ 
rative  perpetually  interrupted  by  the  scholastic  reciproca¬ 
tion  of  question  and  answer.  For  the  student  again,  who 
wishes  to  impress  on  his  own  memory  minute  facts,  and 
for  the  teacher,  whose  business  it  is  to  guide  the  studies 
4>f  others,  this  form  possesses  a  positive  advantage ;  and  to 


such,  especially,  we  would  recommend  this  well-executed 
work.  In  point  of  information,  it  falls  little  short  of  the 
more  celebrated  works  upon  the  subject.  With  regard  to 
clear  and  distinct  arrangement,  it  is  superior  to  most  of 
them  ;  while,  in  respect  to  condensation,  cheapness,  sim¬ 
plicity,  and,  consequently,  general  usefulness,  it  possesses 
a  decided  advantage  over  them  all,  with  the  exception  of 
our  own  old  favourite  Gregory. 

Mr  Paterson  begins  his  history  with  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  brings  it  down  to  the  commencement  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  His  first  volume  concludes  with  the 
establishment  of  our  holy  religion  by  our  Saviour  and  his 
disciples  ;  the  second  contains  what  is  properly  called 
Ecclesiastical  History,  viz.  the  history  of  the  Christian 
church,  with  the  persecutions,  corruptions,  and  heresies, 
which  retarded  the  progress  of  the  true  faith,  or  disturb¬ 
ed  the  peace  of  the  church.  On  so  extensive  and  so  dif¬ 
ficult  a  subject,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  author 
should  have  escaped  committing  some  errors,  especially  of 
judgment ;  accordingly,  we  find  him  occasionally  inakiriir 
strictures,  and  delivering  opinions,  to  which  we  can  hy 
no  means  subscribe.  This,  however,  is  a  venial  fault,  so 
long  as  he  faithfully  communicates  the  fiicts,  that  we  mav 
be  able  to  form  our  own  judgment ;  ftn*  we  care  not 
greatly  for  the  comment,  provided  we  have  always  the 
pure  text.  A  more  serious  fault  is  his  credulity,  which 
is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  because,  in  the  second  volume, 
he  has  neglected  to  refer  to  his  authorities,  and  the  reader 
is  thus  left  entirely  dependent  on  his  author’s  judgment 
for  facts,  some  of  which  stand  on  good,  others  on  more 
questionable  authority,  and  others,  again,  upon  scarcely 
any  authority  at  all.  The  omission  of  references,  we 
think  altogether  unpardonable  in  a  work  of  this  kind ;  for, 
except  in  contemporary  annals,  where  the  events  related 
fall  under  the  writer’s  own  observation,  no  historian  has 
a  right  to  expect  that  his  work  will  be  received  as  of 
authority,  unless  he  refers  to  those  sources  whence  he  has 
derived  his  information.  Every  candid  and  honest  his¬ 
torian  will  be  anxious  to  do  so,  for  the  sake  of  his  own 
reputation  ;  and  we  can  ascribe  such  omission  hy  our 
author  only  to  oversight,  or  perhaps  to  a  reason  which 
disarms  all  criticism,  the  want  of  time,  wdiicli  a  mortal 
illness  left  him,  for  completing  his  labours.  On  the  whole, 
we  can  recommend  the  work  to  the  public  in  general, 
and  particularly  to  the  theological  student,  as  a  carefully 
executed  and  most  useful  Church  History. 


The  Lives  of  the  most  Eminent  Hritish  Painters,  Sculp¬ 
tors,  and  Architects.  By  Allan  C’unningham.  A  ol. 
III.  {Family  Library,  No.  X///.)  I^ondon.  John 
Murray.  1830. 

This  volume  contains  the  lives  of  our  most  eminent 
British  sculptors,  is  dedicated  to  Chantrey,  and  is,  in  our 
opinion,  superior  to  either  of  the  two  which  have  preceded 
it.  It  places  the  heroes  of  the  story  before  us  in  their  studio, 
and  in  their  hours  of  leisure,  depicts  their  aspirations 
after  eminence  in  art,  and  their  habits  and  manners,  when 
the  mind  w\as  at  rest,  and  the  possessor  of  a  soaring  spirit 
had  subsided  for  a  "while  into  the  class  of  ordinary  men. 
It  is  at  the  same  time  arranged  in  such  a  manner,  and 
contains  such  occasional  disquisitions,  as  fit  it  to  suppU 
the  place  of  a  history  of  British  sculpture,  Irom  the  Ke- 
volution  in  1688,  down  to  the  present  time.  It  evinces 
in  the  author  an  extensive  knowledge  and  just  leeling  ol 
the  art.  It  is  at  once  popular  and  instructive. 

To  Roubiliac,  who,  with  exquisite  mechanical  dexteii- 
ty  and  a  lively  fancy,  is  still  apt  to  be  frippery,  succeedei 
Nollekens,  Banks,  Bacon,  and  Flaxman,  who,  by  the  aw 
of  strong  good  sense  and  just  feeling,  and  some  ot  them 
by  the  superaddition  of  a  higher  ingredient,  placed  t  ie 
sculpture  of  Britain  on  an  equal  footing  with  that  ol  t  w 
continental  nations.  Townley  and  other  amateurs  w'oike< 
by  their  side  with  zealous  adiiliiwtion ;  but  the  event 
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wliich  promises  to  exercise  the  best  innueiice  upon  our 
sculptors  is  the  acquisition  of  the  Elgin  marbles,  upon 
which  subject  the  feelings  of  the  artists  themselves  are 
strong  and  decided. 

Although  our  author  does  not  in  this  volume  enter  in¬ 
to  any  discussion  respecting  the  merits  of  the  Royal  Aca¬ 
demy,  he  spares  no  opportunity  of  having  a  fling  at  it. 
AV'e  do  not  deny  that  Ins  sneers  have,  in  most  instances, 
a  just  foundation;  but  we  think  that  he,  as  well  as  some 
otlier  talented  and  influential  writers  who  have  shown 
themselves  inimical  to  this  institution,  might  do  better 
service  to  art  by  labouring  for  its  reformation,  than  by 
attempting  to  run  it  down. 

The  prevailing  characteristics  of  this  work  are  taste, 
judgment,  and  energy. 


Inlrodiictloiis  to  the  Study  of  the  Grceh  Classic  Poets,  De¬ 
signed  principally  for  the  use  of  Young  Persons  at 
School  and  College,  l>y  Henry  Nelson  Coleridge,  Esej. 
M.  A.  Part  I.  Containing  General  Introduction,  and 
Homer.  J^ondon.  John  Murray.  1830.  One  vol. 
post  8vo.  P]).  2.37. 

This  is  a  book  which  we  arc  most  anxious  to  see  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  senior  classes  of  our  schools,  and  the  junior 
classes  of  our  universities.  It  is  the  work  of  one  who  is 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Grecian  literature  ;  not  after 
the  narrow  and  pedantic  fashion  of  those  who  know  no 
other,  but  from  a  deep  and  just  relish  of  the  heaiities  of 
poetry.  He  expresses  himself  warmly  and  forcibly  re¬ 
specting  their  merits,  yet  the  opinions  he  utters  must  be 
approved  of  by  the  most  fastidious  taste.  He  has  drunk 
deep  at  that  fountain  of  philosophical  criticism,  which 
lias  been  set  a-flowing  in  our  days,  yet  he  is  free  from 
the  atfectatioii  and  exaggeration  of  almost  all  who  speak 
under  the  influence  of  its  intoxicating  draughts.  We  do 
not  know  of  any  book  so  well  qualified  to  insjiirea  young 
man  with  a  just  and  generous  feeling  of  the  beauties  of 
the  classics. 


The  Fortunes  of  Perkin  Warheck  ;  a  Pomance,  by  the  au¬ 
thor  of  “  Frankenstein,''  3  vols.  London.  Colburn 
and  Bentley.  1830. 

Not  ranking  ourselves  among  those  weekly  purveyors  of 
literary  criticism,  who  imagine  that  they  furnish  their 
readers  with  a  review  of  a  new  book,  if  they  write  a  do¬ 
zen  lines  by  way  of  introduction,  and  fill  up  the  rest  of 
their  columns  with  quotations,  tacked  together  by  a  single 
thread  of  narrative,  we  shall  delay  till  next  Saturday  the 
remarks  we  have  prepared  upon  this  interesting  work  of 
^Irs  Shelley,  flndiiig  our  space  too  much  pre-occupied  to¬ 
day.  By  way  of  foretaste,  however,  of  the  contents,  we 
attacii  one  short,  but  pleasing  extract,  descriptive  of  the 
Jiarting  between  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  the  future  queen  of 
Henry  VI L,  and  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Warwick: 

“Two  parties  arrived  on  the  same  day  at  Sheriflf-IIut- 
ton,  on  the  diflerent  missions  of  conducting  the  Lady 
Elizabeth  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick  to  I^ondon.  On  the 
morning  of  their  departure,  they  met  in  the  garden  of  their 
abode  to  take  leave  of  each  other.  Elizabeth  was  nineteen 
years  old,  Warwick  was  the  exact  age  of  her  brother,  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Fifth  ;  he  was  now  sixteen. 

“  ‘  We  are  about  to  travel  the  same  road,  with  far  different 
expectations,’  said  Warwick.  ‘  I  go  to  be  a  prisoner  ;  you, 
lair  cousin,  to  ascend  a  throne.’ 

“  Tiiere  was  a  despondency  in  the  voutli’s  manner  that 
deeply  affected  this  Princess.  ‘  Dear  Edward,’  she  replied, 
clasping  his  hand,  ‘  we  have  been  fellow  prisoners  long,  and 
sympathy  has  lightened  the  burden  <d’ our  chains.  Can  I 
lorget  our  walks  in  this  biMuteoiis  park,  atnl  the  love  and 
contidence  we  have  felt  for  each  other  ?  My  dearest  boy, 
when  I  am  Ciueen,  Esther  will^claim  a  boon  from  Ahasue- 
rus,  and  Warwick  shall  be  the  chief  noble  in  my  train.’ 

“  She  looked  at  him  with  a  brilliant  smile ;  her  heart 
glowed  with  sisterly  affection.  She  might  well  entertain 
)i*gh  anticipations  of  future  power;  she  was  in  the  pride  of 


youth  and  beauty;  the  light  spirit  of  expectcnl  triumph 
lighted  up  her  lovely  face.  She  was  about  to  become  the 
bride  of  a  conqueror,  yet  one  whose  laurels  would  droop 
without  her  propping ;  she  was  to  be  Queen  of  her  native 
land,  the  pearly  clasp  to  unite  the  silken  band  with  which 
peace  now  bound  long  discordant  England.  She  was  un¬ 
able  to  communicate  this  spirit  of  hope  to  her  desponding 
friend ;  he  gazed  on  her  beauty  with  admiration  and  deep 
grief,  asking,  with  tearful  eyes,  ‘  Shall  we  ever  meet  again?* 
— ‘  Yes  !  in  London,  in  the  Court  of  Henry,  we  shall  again 
be  companions — friends.’ 

“  ‘  I  go  to  the  Tower,  not  to  the  Court,*  replied  Warwick ; 

‘  and  when  those  gloomy  gates  close  on  me,  I  shall  pray  that 
my  head  may  soon  repose  on  the  cold  stone  that  pillows  my 
cousin  Edwanl.  I  shall  sleep  uneasily  till  then.’ 

“  ‘  Fie,  cousin  !’  said  Elizabeth  ;  ‘  such  thoughts  ill  be¬ 
seem  the  nearest  kinsman  of  the  future  Queen  ot  England. 
You  will  remain  but  a  short  time  in  the  Tower ;  but  if  you 
nurse  thoughts  like  these,  you  will  pine  there  as  you  did 
before  I  cheered  your  prison  here,  and  the  roses  with  which 
my  care  has  painted  your  cheeks  will  again  fade.’ 

“  ‘  Wan  and  colourless  will  my  cheek  be  ere  your  bright 
eyes  look  on  it  again.  Is  it  not  suflicient  grief  that  1  part 
from  you,  beloved  friend?’ 

“  A  gush  at  once  of  sorrow,  of  affection,  of  long-suppress¬ 
ed  love,  overpowered  the  youth.  ‘  1  shall  think  of  you,’  he 
added,  ‘  in  my  prison-house,  and  while  I  know  that  you 
regret  my  fate,  1  cannot  be  wholly  a  wretch.  Do  you  not 
love  me  ?  And  will  you  not,  as  a  proof,  give  me  one  of 
those  g(dden  hairs,  to  soothe  poor  Warwick’s  misery?  One 
only,’  he  said,  taking  from  her  braided  locks  the  small  gift 
he  demanded.  ‘  1  will  not  <liminish  the  rich  beauty  of 
your  tresses,  yet  they  will  not  look  lovelier,  pressed  by  the 
jewelled  diadem  of  Fnigland,  than  under  the  green  chaplet 
I  crowned  you  with  a  few  months  past,  my  Queen  of 
May !’ 

“  And  thus,  the  eyes  of  each  glistening  with  tears,  they 
parted.  For  a  moment  Warwick  looked  as  if  he  wished  to 
press  his  cousin  to  his  heart ;  and  she,  who  loved  him  as  a 
sister,  would  have  yielded  to  his  embrace ;  but  before  his 
arms  enfidded  her,  he  started  back,  bent  one  knee,  pressed 
her  hand  to  his  lips,  his  eyes,  his  brow,  and  bending  his 
head  for  an  instant  towards  the  ground,  sprang  up,  and 
rushed  down  the  avenue  towards  the  gate  at  which  his 
guard  awaited  him.  Elizabeth  stooil  motionless,  watching 
him  till  out  of  sight.  The  sun  sparkled  brightly  on  a  tuft 
of  wild  flowers  at  her  feet.  The  glittering  light  caught  her 
eye.  ‘  It  is  noon,’  she  thought ;  ‘  tlic  morning  dew  is  dry  ; 
it  is  Warwick’s  tears  that  gem  these  leaves.’  She  gathered 
the  flow'ers,  and,  first  kissing  them,  placed  them  in  her 
bosom  ;  with  slow  steps,  and  a  sorrowing  heart,  she  re-en¬ 
tered  the  Castle.”— Vol.  i.  p.  55-9. 

Our  judgment  on  this  work  shall  be  given  in  detail 
next  week. 


A  System  of  Geography ^  Popular  and  Scientific;  or  a 
Physical,  Political,  and  Statistical  Account  of  the  World 
and  its  various  Divisions,  By  James  Bell.  Illustrated 
by  a  complete  set  of  Maps,  and  other  Engravings.  Vol. 
III.  Glasgow.  Blackie,  Fullarton,  and  Co.  1830. 
8  VO.  Fp.  558. 

We  noticed,  with  much  approbation,  the  first  two  vo¬ 
lumes  of  this  w'ork,  on  their  appearance  some  months  ago. 
We  observe  with  pleasure  that  the  able  editor  is  prose¬ 
cuting  his  arduous,  but  useful  task,  with  diligence  and 
perseverance.  Tlie  work,  when  finished,  (it  is  to  extend 
to  six  volumes,)  will  unquestionably  be  the  completest  yet 
published  in  this  country  upon  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats.  The  third  volume  is  devoted  to  the  British  Em¬ 
pire,  and  to  that  extensive,  though  least  known,  quarter 
of  the  globe,  Africa.  It  contains  upon  these  subjects  all 
the  most  important  geographical  and  statistical  details, 
and  affords,  likewise,  a  full  and  satisfactory  view  of  the 
physical  and  political  relations  of  these  portions  of  the 
earth’s  surface.  Eight  well-executed  maps,  and  two  other 
engravings,  the  one  of  Grand  Cairo,  and  the  other  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  illustrate  and  enhance  the 
luine. 
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A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Scotland  respecting  Tithes,  and 
the  Stipends  of  the  Parochial  Clergy ;  ivilh  an  Appendix, 
containing  Illustrative  Documents  :iot  before  published, 
^  l)y  Sir  John  Connell,  Knt.  Second  Edition.  2  vols. 
Svo.  Edinburgh.  Thomas  Clark.  1830. 

This  work,  which  is  the  only  available  one  on  the 
branch  of  law  it  discusses,  has  received  some  important 
additions  in  the  present  edition.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
enter  into  any  detail  concerning  a  book,  which  no  law¬ 
yer  or  clergyman  will  go  without,  and  which  no  other 
person  will  purchase.  It  is  worth  while,  however,  no¬ 
ticing  in  reference  to  it,  the  retributive  justice  by  which 
the  tithes  of  which  our  old  barons  desjmiled  the  church, 
liave  become  the  veriest  jdague  to  which  their  descend¬ 
ants  are  liable — a  source  of  incessant,  petty,  teasing  an¬ 
noyance. 


The  IV  inc  Drinhefs  Manual,  London.  IVIarsh  and 
Miller.  1830.  12mo.  Tp.  290. 

'This  agreeable  little  work  presents  us  with  an  account 
of  the  celebrated  vineyards,  and  of  the  dillerent  processes 
of  wine-making  in  dilfei'ent  countries.  A  value  is  given 
to  both  the  jnctnresque  details  and  the  practical  instruc¬ 
tions,  by  their  being  accompanied  with  a  statement  of  the 
results  of  the  most  recent  ein|uiries  of  men  of  exjieri  mental 
science.  lOvery  body  takes  a  greater  or  less  interest  in 
wine,  ami  every  body,  therefore,  will  find  more  or  less 
amusement  in  the  “  Wine  llrinker’s  Manual.” 


Remarks  on  the  Actual  State  of  the  University  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  London.  Tublished  by  Charles  Tilt.  1830. 
8vo.  l*p.  17. 

They  who  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  arrangements 
at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  may  pick  up  some  in¬ 
formation  from  this  ])amphlet;  but  we  should  grossly 
flatter  the  work,  did  we  say  that  there  was  much  to  be 
learned  from  it  by  persons  jircviously  versed  to  any 
extent  in  the  subject.  'Llie  style  is  ambitious,  and  not 
a  little  puerile.  Take,  for  example,  the  magnificent  com¬ 
mencement  : — ‘‘  It  must  be  admitted,  for  it  cannot  be 
denied,  by  all  Avho  are  acquainted  with  the  higher  and 
more  intellectual  orders  of  llritish  society,  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  those  members  of  the  University  of  Cambridge 
who  annually  receive  their  primary  degrees  within  its 
precincts,  are  publicly  accused  of  coming  forth  from 
thence  into  the  world  with  a  share  of  knowledge  and  in¬ 
formation,  much  inferior  to  what  they  had  justly  been 
considered  as  capable  of  acquiring.”  The  author  thought, 
no  doubt,  that  he  was  throwing  a  bomb  into  this  learned 
institution,  but  it  is  only  an  ill-made  squib,  better  calcu¬ 
lated  to  fizz  than  to  sparkle. 


The  Pocket  French  Grammatical  and  Critical  Dictionary  ; 
containing  the  Rules  of  Grammar  and  Fronunciation, 
zvith  thepopidar  errors  committed  in  French  conversation, 
hath  in  France  and  Kngland ;  also,  the  Peculiarities, 
Niceties,  and  Difficulties  attending  French  Composition, 
^'c,  ^c,  lly  Gabriel  Surrenne,  F.  A.8.  E.  Edinburgh  ; 
Printed  for  the  Author,  and  sold  by  Oliver  and  Boyd. 
1830.  18mo.  I’p.  33G. 

We  recommend  this  work  to  the  attention  of  everyone 
who  wishes  to  perfect  himself  in  the  niceties  of  the 
French  language.  A  people  who  laugh  so  unreservedly 
as  we  do,  at  the  mistakes  of  foreigners,  when  attempting 
to  speak  our  language,  ought  to  be  on  their  guard  against 
retaliation.  Mr  Surrenne’s  little  work  is  one  of  the  best 
conceived  and  most  completely  executed  for  the  purpose 
of  advanced  students  that  we  have  seen.  It  is  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  one  who  is  thoroughly  master  of  his  own  lan¬ 
guage,  and  has  a  head  for  scientitie  arrangement. 


New  System  of  Commercial  Arithmetic ;  or.  Guide  to  Ru- 
siness  and  Science ;  for  the  Use  of  Schools  ;  in  which  the 
Principles  of  the  Rules,  and  the  Reasons  of  the  Opera  , 
tions,  are  fully  explained.  By  Robert  Murray,  Master 
of  the  Commercial  and  IMathcmatical  Academv,  10 
Nicolson  Street.  Edinburgh.  John  Boyd.  i2mo 
Fp.  413. 

Arithmetic,  wdiich  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most 
im])ortant  branches  of  education,  has  generally,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  been  taught  in  a  most  superficial  and  unscientific 
manner.  Neither  the  principles  on  which,  as  a  science, 
it  is  founded,  nor  the  application  of  these  principles  to  the 
various  departments  of  business,  liave  been  duly  elucida¬ 
ted  and  inculcated ;  and  young  men,  on  leaving  school, 
commonly  hud  that  their  acquirements  on  this  head  are 
wofully  deficient.  This  is  to  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the 
character  of  the  class-books  put  into  the  hands  of  youth. 
The  systems  of  arithmetic  at  present  used  in  schools, 
whatever  be  their  merits  in  other  respects,  are  so  ex¬ 
tremely  limited  in  point  of  size  and  information,  that  no 
elucidation  of  princijdes,  no  analysis  of  rules,  no  “  philo¬ 
sophy  of  arithmetic,”  can  be  expected  from  them.  The 
teacher,  however  able  or  zealous,  has  seldom  time  to  suji- 
ply  the  deficlenccs  by  which  these  treatises  are  character¬ 
ised.  Among  the  many  improvements  which  education 
has  recently  undergone,  and  is  still  undergoing,  we  are 
glad  to  see  an  attempt  like  that  made  in  the  work  before 
us,  to  promote  improvement  in  the  department  of  arith¬ 
metic,  the  most  generally  important  branch  of  all.  ]\Ir 
^Murray’s  treatise,  which  extends  to  no  few’er  than  143 
densely  printed  12mo  pages,  we  regard  as  by  far  the  most 
valuable  work  on  the  subject  that  has  yet  apiieared,  being 
not  more  useful  for  schools  than  for  jnnvate  students. 
The  Rules  and  Definitions  are  given  with  equal  exact¬ 
ness  and  perspicuity,  and  the  Examples  are  judicious; 
while  the  illustrative  Notes,  which  embrace  130  pages, 
contain  the  most  full  and  satisfactory  analysis  of  the 
principles  of  the  rules  exemplified  in  the  body  of  the 
work.  These  Notes,  indeed,  form  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  book,  and  constitute  that  j)ortion  of 
it,  in  which  the  greatest  ability  and  originality  are  dis¬ 
played  ;  and  while  they  are  abundantly  plain  to  the 
pupil,  are  yet  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  interesting  both 
to  the  teacher  and  the  man  of  science.  The  w^ork,  be¬ 
sides,  embraces  various  subjects,  such  as  banking,  stock- 
jobbing,  and  insurance-office  calculations,  w’hich  we  have 
not  seen  treated  so  fully  or  in  so  business-like  a  manner 
in  any  other  publication.  There  is  also  appended,  a  list 
of  (iuestions,  “  so  extensive,”  says  the  author,  “  as  not 
only  to  enable  the  pupil  to  elicit  from  the  teacher  all  ne¬ 
cessary  information,  and  to  furnish  the  teacher  wdth  the 
means  of  exercising  the  judgment  and  reasoning  faculties 
of  his  pupils ;  but  to  put  it  also  in  the  power  of  those 
concerned  in  the  examination  of  schools  to  ascertain  mi¬ 
nutely  the  various  degrees  of  proficiency  attained.”  In 
short,  though  a  rigid  critic  might  probably  discover  some 
minor  objections  to  some  parts  of  this  publication,  w’e  re¬ 
gard  it  not  only,  as  w’e  have  already  said,  as  the  best 
w'ork  on  arithmetic  that  has  yet  appeared,  but  as  one  of 
the  most  judicious  on  any  subject,  according  to  the  intel¬ 
lectual  system  of  education  ;  and  w^e  venture  to  predict 
that  its  success  and  usefulness  will  correspond  w'ith  the 
character  we  have  given  it. 


Ireland  and  its  Economy ;  being  the  Result  of  Observations 
made  in  a  Tour  through  the  Country  in  the  Autumn  of 
1829.  ByJ.  E.  Bicheno,  Esq.,  kll.S.,  &c.  Lon¬ 
don.  John  Murray.  1830.  12mo.  Fp.  308. 

It'TO  the  worse  than  Cretan  labyrinth  of  Irish  affairs, 
past  and  present,  w’e  have  no  desire  to  enter.  To  such 
of  our  reiiders,  however,  as  feel  interested  in  the  subject, 
and  it  is  an  important  one,  w'c  can  safely  recommend  the 
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present  work,  which  is  the  production  of  an  accurate  ob¬ 
server  and  vigorous  thinker. 


A  Series  of  the  most  esteemed  Divines  of  the  Church  of 
England,  With  Lives  of  the  Author Sy  ^c.  By  the 
Rev.  T.  S.  Hughes,  B.D.  Vol.  1.  the  Works  of 
Bishop  Sherlock,  London.  A.  J.  VaJpy.  1830. 
8 VO.  Pp»  418. 

This  is  a  handsome  book,  and  likely  to  secure  for  itself, 
and  the  succeeding  volumes  of  the  series,  an  extensive  cir¬ 
culation,  esi)ecially  in  Lnglaiul.  A  complete  collection 
of  the  best  English  Divines  does  not  exist,  and  it  is  the 
object  of  the  present  work  to  supply  the  desideratum,  and 
to  afford,  at  a  moderate  expense  and  in  a  handsome  shape, 
a  lull  view  of  the  profound  researches,  the  luminous  ex¬ 
positions,  the  interesting  criticisms,  and  the  noble  elo- 
tpience,  of  Episcopalian  Theologians.  The  works  of  each 
divine  are  to  be  preceded  by  a  biographical  memoir ;  and 
to  each  discourse  is  prefixed  a  summary  of  its  contents, 
well  calculated  to  assist  the  young  clergyman  in  composi¬ 
tion.  The  series  is  very  appropriately  commenced  with 
the  powerful  compositions  of  Bishop  Sherlock  ;  and  these 
are  to  be  succeeded  by  the  most  jiopular  works  of  Bar- 
row,  Hall,  Atterbury,  Jewell,  Seed,  Jortin,  Lowth,  Hurd, 
Beveridge,  Clarke,  Ogden,  Paley,  Jeremy  Taylor,  and 
others.  A  volume  is  to  appear  on  the  first  of  every  month,  j 
and  about  fifty  volumes  Avill  comidete  the  work.  The 
Rev.  31  r  Hughes,  who  acts  as  editor,  is  a  zealous  and  able 
man,  and  his  labours  deserve  all  success. 


Obedience,  By  3Irs  Sherwood,  author  of  Little  Henry 
and  his  Bearer,”  &c.  Berwick.  Thomas  Melrose. 
1830.  ^^4mo.  Pp.  87. 

This  is  another  of  3Irs  Sherwood’s  excellent  stories  for 
young  people,  full  of  good  morality  and  chaste  composi¬ 
tion. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

We  have  just  received  a  considerable  number  of  new 
works  from  Uermany,  but  we  do  not  think  that  many  of 
them  are  (d’  much  interest.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
rather  lieavy.  There  are  works  on  Jurisprudence,  An- 
ti(juities.  Philology,  Philosojdiy,  and  Theology,  but  none 
remarkable  cither  for  originality  or  comprehensive  views. 
One  or  two  of  the  lighter  publications,  how^ever,  deserve 
a  more  particular  mention. 

JIagiographa  Posteriora,  Frlinkeh — ^Ir  Friinkel  has 
taken  the  trouble  to  translate  several  of  the  Apocryphal 
books  into  Hebrew ;  for  what  end,  or  for  whose  use,  we 
cannot  imagine — nor  does  he  condescend  to  give  us  any 
information  uiM>n  this  jmint.  31r  P.  is,  we  believe,  a 
.few  ;  but  these  w'ritings  are  not  acknowledged  l»y  his  na¬ 
tion  to  be  “  Hagiographa,”  We  regret,  for  the  sake  of 
the  Rev.  Edward  Irving,  that  the  idea  of  Hebraising 
these  books  did  not  occur  to  some  one  a  few  centuries 
sooner.  In  that  case,  his  attemjd  to  elevate  a  portion  of 
Esdras  to  the  dignity  of  a  canonical  book,  might  have 
been  more  feasible. 

Gcschichfe  des  Ilauses  und  Landes  Filrstenherg,  Von 
Ernst  Munch.  Frstcr  Band. — Since  the  time  of  Moser, 
the  provincial  history  of  Germany  has  been  prosecuted 
with  an  anloiir  and  success  unparalleled  in  any  other 
country,  Tliis  is,  indeed,  the  only  manner  in  wdiich 
materials  can  be  collected  for  a  compb*te  history  of  that 
gigantic  kingdom  ;  for  the  seeds  of  its  dissolution  were 
sowui  in  the  day  it  was  jdanted.  It  is  only  after  the  in¬ 
dividual  history  of  the  dilferent  priucipulities  has  been 


faithfully  traced,  that  we  can  form  a  correct  notion  of 
the  fermenting  elements  out  of  which  the  Church  Refor¬ 
mation,  and  the  splitting  of  the  Empire  into  a  number  of 
independent  states,  went  forth.  Notwithstanding  its  title^ 
Dr  iliinch’s  book  is  more  properly  a  history  of  the  house, 
than  of  the  territory,  of  Fiirstenberg.  Of  the  latter,  id- 
most  all  that  we  learn  from  his  work  is,  that  it  is  situa^ 
ted  in  Suabia.”  From  the  annals  of  the  former,  he  has 
selected  some  pleasing  and  instructive  biographies. 

Memorial  de  Colonel  Gustafson, — Colonel  Gustafson  is 
the  assumed  name  of  the  Ex- King  of  Sweden, — a  man  so 
low  in  intellect,  that  when  the  principle  of  legitimacy 
triumphed  after  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  he  was  held 
incapable  of  being  restored  to  his  throne.  He  has  of  late 
been  living  chielly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle.  “  Even  kings  have  ta’eii  a  mate  out  o’  the  plain,” 
sings  the  poet;  but  (’olonel  Gustafson  went  farther, 
and  selected  one  from  the  streets.  The  Colonel  has  lately 
found  or  fancied  himself  called  upon  to  correct  some 
statements  of  the  Counts  Las  Cases  and  Segur  ;  and  as 
his  corrections  relate  chielly  to  dates,  w^e  are  inclined  to 
think  him  in  the  right,  for  we  never  yet  knew  a  French¬ 
man  who  could  condescend  to  be  correct  in  such  matters* 
But  the  chief  brunt  of  thcEx-King’s  anger  has  expend¬ 
ed  itself  upon  his  Parisian  bookseller  and  the  Editor  of 
the  Moniteur,  who  had  ventured,  in  publishing  his  epistles, 
to  correct  some  inaccuracies  of  style,  into  wdiich,  as  a  fo¬ 
reigner,  lie  had  naturally  fallen.  These  gentlemen  insist¬ 
ed  upon  rendering  his  French  grammatical ;  whereas  he 
insisted  that  having  once  been  a  crowned  head,  he  was 
entitled  to  write  it  in  his  own  way.  The  result  has  been, 
tliaPthe  French  litterateurs  have  given  the  world  an  intel¬ 
ligible  version  of  the  Colonel’s  story  ;  and  he  has  caused 
the  work  to  be  printed  at  Liege,  in  his  own  classical  lan¬ 
guage,  with  a  preface  in  which  he  exposes  their  imperti¬ 
nence. 

Umrisse  zu  Goethes  Hermann  und  Dorothea,  Fuhring, 
— The  deserved  success  which  has  attended  the  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  German  and  English  classics,  in  outline,  by 
Retsch  and  Cornelius,  has  set  all  the  young  artists  in 
Germany  to  emulate  their  example.  Retsch,  although 
a  great  mannerist,  is  undeniably  a  man  of  genius,  and 
whatever  he  produces  must  deserve  attention.  Cornelius, 
with  less  power,  has  much  more  taste  and  less  mannei’- 
ism.  After  all,  however,  it  is  a  ]fity  to  see  men  possessed 
of  their  talents,  wasting  their  time  in  such  unsubstantial 
work.  J’he  ]»oein  which  Fuhring  has  chosen  as  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  his  illustration,  although  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
and  characteristic  of  its  illustrious  author,  is  perhaps  less 
susceptible  than  any  thing  he  ever  wrote,  of  being  trans¬ 
lated  into  a  series  of  jfictures.  Fuhring’s  figures,  too, 
remind  us  incessantly  of  Retsch  ;  and  the  stiff  and  stately 
forms  of  that  artist  are  scarcely  at  home  in  a  domestic 
tale  :  they  belong  to  the  mailed  and  brocaded  halls  of 
chivalry.  'The  chief  merit  of  these  outlines  is  the  feel¬ 
ing  they  display  of  the  beauties  of  arrangement,  and  the 
ex]>ression  of  one  or  two  of  the  faces. 

Pliant asiegemalde ;  von  Dr  Georg  Ddring.  Fiir  1830.— 
The  author  of  this  work  publishes  an  annual  novel,  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  “  Fancy  Portraits.”  It  is  that  for  1830 
which  at  present  lies  on  our  table.  Ddring  is  a  tolerably 
fair  specimen  of  the  second-rate  German  literati.  He  is 
an  amiable  and  sensible  man,  ami  his  writings  bear  the 
impress  of  his  character.  He  has  a  felicitous  style  of 
dashing  off  a  humorous  character,  and  a  happy  knack  at 
detecting  and  exposing  baseness  and  hypocrisy  of  all 
kinds.  When,  however,  he  comes  to  give  us  a  picture  of 
his  own  ideal  of  human  excellence,  he  is  apt  to  fail.  There 
is  something  feeble  and  insipid  in  the  attempt.  In  like 
manner,  when  he  tries  to  (liscuss  principles,  he  seldom 
succeeds  in  elevating  himself  above  the  current  opinions 
of  the  day;  and  what  renders  this  still  more  provoking 
is,  that  he  announces  them  with  all  the  gravity  of  one  who 
is  revealiriir  some  hitherto  unheard-of  truths.  In  this  lit- 
tie  volume  before  us,  he  exposes,  in  a  light  and  good-hu- 
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inoured  manner,  some  of  the  most  fashionable  follies  and 
ylces  in  the  courts  of  the  petty  sovereigns  of  Germany. 
The  heartless  ambition  after  universal  admiration  of  a 
court  beauty'— the  cold  and  unidead  stiffness  of  an  illite¬ 
rate  and  high-born  old  lady — the  reckless  duellist — the 
timid  and  sensual  pretender  to  ttiste  and  literature — the  no 
less  contemptible  pretender  to  piety,  half  debauchee,  half 
swindler — play  off  their  different  peculiarities  upon  each 
other  in  a  sufficiently  edifying  manner.  But  the  author 
lingers  with  greater  pleasure  upon  the  better  attributes 
of  humanity — love,  friendship,  honesty,  and  bravery.  The 
descriptions  of  natural  scenery  are  glowing  ;  and  the  re¬ 
marks  upon  music  betray  the  hand  of  a  master.  Those 
upon  painting,  on  the  contrary,  are  in  the  last  degree 
superficial  and  common-place. 

In  looking  over  this  book,  some  almost  obliterated 
impressions  have  been  awakened  within  us  ;  and  our  at¬ 
tention  has  been  directed,  after  a  long  interval,  to  the  con¬ 
trast  between  the  German  and  English  character.  Goethe 
somewhere  remarks  :  Der  Sinn  erweitert,  aber  liihmt ; 
die  That  belebt,  aher  heshrankt.  Which  we  thus  para¬ 
phrase  : — The  exclusive  cultivation  of  the  reflective  pow¬ 
ers  gives  expansion  to  the  ideas,  but  unnerves  the  charac¬ 
ter  ;  habits  of  action  give  strength  to  the  character,  but 
narrow  our  ideas.  In  this  maxim  lies  the  key  to  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  German  and  Englishman — two  cha¬ 
racters,  which,  in  many  points,  show  such  a  strong  fa¬ 
mily  likeness.  Both  nations  have  made  no  inconsidera¬ 
ble  advances  in  civilisation,  hut  upon  different  paths.  The 
English  nation,  in  commerce,  in  learning,  in  political 
management,  has  acted  for  itself.  The  part  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  been  to  watch  and  check  its  sometimes  overhasty 
progi’ess.  The  German  nation,  on  the  contrary',  has  been 
led  on  by  a  government  more  advanced  than  itself.  The 
Englishman  has  acted  like  a,  free  and  irresponsible  agent. 
The  German  like  a  schoolboy.  Hence  the  Englishman 
is  the  slave  of  prejudices  and  narrow  views,  but  he  acts 
with  determination  and  precision.  The  German  is  libe¬ 
ral  and  enlightened,  but  soft  and  unable  to  act  for  him¬ 
self.  The  latter  judges  the  world,  scrutinizes  the  merits 
of  individuals,  and  arranges  them  on  a  well-graduated  scale 
of  desert.  The  former  commands  the  world,  making 
other  nations,  willingly  or  reluctantly,  the  agents  of  his 
aggrandisement. 


THE  INCIPIENT  AUTHOH. 

My  brain  swims  round,  my  pericranium  glows. 

Like  baker’s  oven,  with  poetic  fire.  Tkxnant. 

‘‘  Now,’*  said  Vivian,  seating  himself  resolutely’  before 
his  well-appointed  desk,  “  I  shall  be  no  longer  a  dallier 
round  the  brink  of  fame.  This  pen  is  the  sceptre  of  my 
immortality  ;  that  p€’ii>er  the  Mayna  Cliarta  of  my  legiti¬ 
mate  sway  over  the  mind  of  man.  Let  them  say'  what 
they’  like  of  me,  I  know  that  I  was  born  for  glory'.  I 
know  it  by  the  throbbing  of  my  heart,  by'  the  galloping  of 
ray  pulse,  by'  my’  moonlight  walks,  by  my  being  in  love, 
by  my'  fragments  of  unfinished  sonnets,  by  my  ‘  extem- 
j>ore’  in  I^ucy’s  album,  by  my'  dreams  of  shattered  dia¬ 
monds,  garlands  of  flowers,  rainbows,  pearls,  dew-drops, 
and  ladies*  ey’es.  I  know,  by’  all  these  signs,  and  a  thou- 
san<l  more,  that  I  am  to  move  like  a  sunbeam  through 
the  world.  I  am  not  vain — nobody  ever  accused  me  of 
that;  but  if  the  gods  are  determined  upon  giving  me 
glory',  how  can  I  help  it?  They  have  stuffed  my  brains 
as  full  of  brilliant  thoughts  as  they'  would  a  casket  of 
jewels.  I  know  not  which  to  take  out  first.  It  is  a  con¬ 
centration  of  rays,  and  all  are  equally'  dazzling.  What 
a  head  I  have  got !  How  beautifully  round  and  protu¬ 
berant  are  all  my  knobs  !  What  a  noble  bump  this  ideality 
is !  I  feel  it  swelling  in  my  hand  like  a  golden  pippin. 

I  was  born  a  cheese-cutter  if  I  was  not  born  a  genius. 

‘‘  What  am  I  to  write  ?  1  mmt  give  something  to  the 


winds  of  fame.  1  have  hid  my  lamp  too  long  under  a 
bushel.  What  am  I  to  write  ?  Suppose  an  epic,  not 
in  twenty-four,  but  a  hundred  books ;  my  hero  conquers 
the  world  ;  is  betrothed  to  a  modern  Semiramis ;  de¬ 
scends  to  hell,  flings  Pluto  from  his  throne,  and  semis 
Proserpine  screaming  across  the  Styx  ;  reascends  ;  builds 
cities  by'  a  nod,  and  levels  mountains  with  a  breath;  dies 
is  taken  up  to  heaven,  deified,  and  set  as  a  sign  among 
the  other  constellations.  The  idea  is  magnificent ;  but  its 
execution  would  require  time.  I  could  not  finish  it  in 
less  than  six  months.  I  cannot  wait  so  long.  The  per¬ 
petuity' of  my  existence  must  be  secured  in  a  much  shorter 
period.  The  Epopee  may  still  confine  her  smiles  to  Homer, 
\'irgil,  Milton,  Dante,  and  Tasso.  I  shall  not  become 
their  rival. 

“  Shall  I  write  a  tragedy  ?  That  might  be  done  in  a 
fortnight.  But  it  would  only'  be  to  prove  my’self  a  triton 
among  the  minnows.  There  w’ould  be  no  competition. 
I  should  bear  the  prize  away  as  easily’  as  the  ‘  Admi¬ 
rable  Crichton  ’  did  in  the  ring  at  Bologna.  I  should 
only  have  to  walk  the  course  like  Lord  Kennedy’s  Skiff. 
I  disdain  a  laurel  so  easily  won.  I  wish  to  see  it  guard¬ 
ed  by  serpents,  fiery'  dragons,  and  cunning  magicians. 
I  must  enjoy  the  amusement  of  overcoming  them,  and 
depart  with  the  consciousness  that  the  spoil  is  but  the 
reward  of  my'  labour.  The  post  of  danger  is  the  post  of 
honour.  Let  the  energies  of  my'  great  soul  be  called  into 
action  by'  opposition.  The  delicious  perfume  of  the  ce¬ 
dar  is  discovered  only  when  the  tree  is  struck  by  the  axe 
of  the  woodman ;  the  latent  fire  of  the  flint  is  brought 
out  only  by  violent  concussion. 

‘‘  I  shall  write  a  novel.  There  is  competition  there. 
Every'  body  has  been  writing  novels,  from  John  Galt  up  to 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  I  shall  dispute  with  him  his  pre-emi¬ 
nence.  I  shall  drag  him  from  the  throne,  where,  like  the 
mysterious  Lama  of  Thibet,  he  has  so  long  sat  supreme. 
There  shall  be  a  greater  than  the  Great  Unknown.  I  never 
admired  those  Waverley'  Novels;  nothingmore  easy’than  to 
surpass  them.  I^et  me  begin  at  once.  I  may  finish  a  couple 
of  chapters  before  dinner,  could  I  only'  find  a  commence¬ 
ment.  It  must  be  something  striking  ;  1  shall  burst  upon 
the  reader’s  attention  without  a  moment’s  warning.  I 
shall  infuse  fear,  wonder,  and  horror  into  his  whole  soul, 
and  his  ey’c  will  travel  over  my  pages  spell-bound.  I  la  ! 
I  have  it.  I  shall  enter  upon  my  story'  thus  : — 

‘‘  ‘  It  was  twelve  at  night.  A  thunder-storm  was  ga¬ 
thering  in  the  sky.  A  horseman  galloped  across  the 
wold,  and  entered  the  recesses  of  the  forest.  He  was  in 
black  armour,  and  he  wore  his  visor  down.  A  light 
gleamed  from  one  of  the  towers  of  the  castle,  just  as  the 
muttering  thunder  awoke  the  lightning  in  the  purple 
clouds’ — (A  very'  happy'  expression.)  ‘  The  stranger 
knocked  at  the  great  gate  ;  the  porter  opened  it,  and, 
without  a  word,  he  rode  into  the  court.  The  lady  sat 
in  her  banqueting-hall,  but  the  rosy  wine  stood  untasted 
before  her.  She  thought  in  silence  of  her  own  true 
knight.  A  heavy  tread  was  heard  along  the  corridor. 
The  warrior,  who  wore  his  visor  down,  stood  before  her. 
“  *Tis  he !  *Tis  my  betrothed !”  the  lady'  cried,  and  she 
raised  the  goblet  to  her  lips  to  pledge  him  joyfully’.  J  he 
knight  unclasped  his  helmet,  and  laid  it  on  the  table,  but 
it  was  the  head  of  a  skeleton  that  was  seen  beneath.  A 
scream  echoed  through  the  castle  ;  the  domestics  rushed 
to  the  hall.  A  helmet  lay'  upon  the  floor ;  but  the  stran¬ 
ger  and  the  lady  were  gone  for  ever.’ 

“  I.ord  bless  me  !  I  have  got  to  the  conclusion  already- 
Though  set  in  long  primer  with  twenty  leads  between 
every  line,  this  would  not  make  above  half  a  dozen  pages, 
with  four  lines  to  the  page.  I  must  think  of  something 
ofi  a  more  extensive  [dan.  Unless  I  can  [U’oduce  three 
volumes,  I  may'  as  well  go  to  the  booksellers  with  a  ream 
of  manuscript  sermons  in  my  pocket.  My’ genius  seems 
admirably  adapted  for  the  terrible,  and  my’  style  a  fine 
essence  of  the  beauties  of  Uadcliffe,  IMaturin,  and  Lewis. 
But  I  have  all  the  veysatility  of  a  Chinese  puzzle.  I  can 
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adapt  myself  to  any  U'he  sentimental  school  of 

writing  is  popular.  I  should  like  to  try  it : — 

<<  ‘  It  was  on  one  of  the  loveliest  evenings  of  August,  an 
hour  before  the  sun  had  set,  that  Rosalie  stood  on  the 
banks  of  the  Garonne,  watching  the  approach  of  a  gaily- 
peiinoned  little  boat,  which  came  slowly  on  against  the 
stream.  She  knew  that  it  contained  her  lover,  and  that 
it  was  freighted,  therefore,  with  her  whole  store  of  worldly 
happiness  ;  for  Rosalie  was  at  that  bewitching  age,  when 
the  treasures  of  the  heart  pour  themselves  freely  outj  and 
bless  the  giver  no  less  than  tlie  receiver.’  (An  admirable 
moral  redection,  which  will  immediately  gain  me  the 
reader’s  confidence. )  ‘  The  boat  at  length  drew  near  with 
its  tinv  fiags  glittering  in  the  auburn  light’  (‘  the  auburn 
lic^lit,’  fine)  ‘  like  so  many  I/iHiputian  rainbows.  It  grates 
upon  the  white  pebbles ;  it  touches  the  green  bank ;  the 
sails  are  furled.  Like  a  young  sea-god,  the  delighted 
Conrad  leaps  ashore.  Another  moment,  and  they  are 
lucked  in  each  other’s  arms, — in  a  long  and  pure  embrace.’ 
(1  might  lierc  introduce  a  quotation  either  from  Petrarch 
about  ‘  alma  cjcntile,'  or  from  Rousseau  about  ‘  palsihle 
et  douce  joulssatwe,^)  ‘  How  can  they  ever  forget  that  sun¬ 
set  hour  upon  their  own  Garonne  ?  Though  family  feuds 
have  disunited  their  fathers,  their  souls  are  made  for  each 
other.  IVlay  no  rude  storm  break  upon  the  calm  of  their 
felicity  !  Suddenly  a  horn  rings  through  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  wood.  “  it  is  my  brother’s!  He  is  returning" with 
his  attendants  from  the  hunt.  Fly,  Conrad;  unloose  the 
moorings  of  your  barge,  and  away  I  Hark  !  I  hear  al¬ 
ready  tile  tramp  of  their  horses  !  See!  see!  they  come!’ 
The  moorings  were  unloosed;  and  Conrad  had  impressed 
a  wild  and  burning  kiss  upon  the  lip  of  Rosalie,  when 
the  young  St  Germaine  galloped  to  the  spot,  calling  upon 
his  follow’crs  to  second  him.  He  Hung  himself  from  his 
steed,  with  a  dark  frown  upon  his  brow,  and  bared  his 
well-tried  weapon.  Rut,  with  a  bound,  Chmrad  leaped 
oil  board,  and  gave  his  sails  to  the  breeze.  He  leaped  not 
alone;  St  Germaine,  too,  w’’as  in  the  boat.  Just  then  the 
lagging  servants  arrived;  but  the  wind  and  tide  had  waft¬ 
ed  the  obedient  pinnace  from  the  shore,  and  they  were  too 
late  to  stop  its  progress.  Rut  fierce  was  the  struggle 
they  w’itnessed  as  it  sailed  aw'ay.  Tlie  two  young  war¬ 
riors  fought  like  two  hymnas.  At  length,  however,  St 
Germaine’s  sword  w’as  seen  to  fiy  from  his  exhausted 
grasp.  It  gleamed  for  a  moment  above  the  blue  Garonne, 
then  fell  with  a  splash  into  its  winters.  Rut  Conrad  wash¬ 
ed  not  for  his  enemy’s  life  ;  he  pointed  to  the  prow,  w  here 
St  Germaine  threw  himself  down  in  gloomy  silence.  The 
conqueror  took  his  station  at  the  helm,  and  steered  away 
W’ith  his  prisoner  tow’ards  his  paternal  domains,  but  first 
turned  round  and  w<aved  his  heron-plumed  caji  to  the  al¬ 
most  fainting  Rosalie.’ 

What  an  exquisite  first  chapter !  Ransack  every  cir¬ 
culating  library  in  the  kingdom,  and  show  me  one  to 
compare  with  it.  1  think  I  may  say,  without  vanity,  that 
1  am  very  nearly  a  universal  genius.  Can  there  be  any 
tiling  more  ditferent  than  these  two  openings,  and  yet  how 
matchless  are  both  !  There  are  also  other  ways  of  begin- 
niiig.  There  is  the  commencement  familiar,  as  for  ex¬ 
ample: — ‘  Do  you  really  imagine.  Sir  John,’  said  Lady 
llevil,  ‘  have  you  really  the  vanity  to  suppose,  that  I  will 
listen  for  a  moment  to  any  thing  j/oii  can  say  upon  the 
subject?’ — ‘  Certainly  not,’  replied  the  meek  and  jieace- 
uble  massalo  ;  ‘  I  never  presumed.  Lady  Revil.  to  put  my 
judgment  on  a  level  wfith  yours  ;  but  1  thought  that 
though  the  coachman  did  stay  tliree  minutes  behind  his 
time,  you  might  try  him  once  more  before  you  dismissed 
him.’— ‘  Pde  !  Sir  John  !  You  have  no  more  brains  than 


^  tom  cat,  and  yet  you  are  always  med«Hirig  with  things 
you  don’t  understand.  It  is  a  lucky  thing  you  have  got  a 


'vite  to  take  care  of  you.  Sir  .lohn.’ — -'riieii 


there  is  the 


Commencement  circumstantial,  as  thus  : — ‘  Our  hero  w'as 
the  son  of  a  respectable  merchant,  who  resi<le<l  in  the  city 
of  Bristol.  His  grandfather,’ &c.  i<ic.  Again,  there  is 
Ihe  cvmimenccment  historical ;  for  instance,  ‘  In  the  year 


MOB,  Scotland  may  be  considered  as  still  a  barbarous  na¬ 
tion.  Tlie  feudal  system,’  &c.  &c.  Or  there  is  the  com¬ 
mencement  descriptive - 

“  Heavens  !  they  are  ringing  the  dinner  bell,  and  I  am 
as  yet  only  beginning.  When,  O  when  !  shall  1  see  my 
monumentum  exactum^  my  kingdom  conquered,  my  crown 
of  glory  won?”  11.  G.  R. 

REMARKS  ON  GAMBLING,  WITH  SOME  ALLUSIONS 
TO  A  DIRTY  STORY. 

Bf/  Lieut,  — ,  late  of  the  Iloynl  Irish  Dragoons, 

You’re  right,  old  boy.  Lnoiigh  of  play  I’ve  seen  in 
my  time.  And  deep  play,  too,  never  doubt  me.  Wasn’t 
I  kept  lying  as  a  prisoner  at  large,  for  ten  long  years,  in 
Paris,  and  isn’t  there  a  Palais  Royal  there  ?  And  wasn’t 
I  at  Vienna  at  the  last  Congress  ?  And  weren’t  old 
Rluchcr  and  our  own  Duke,  God  bless  him  !  the  devil’s 
own  hands  for  a  tight  set-to  ?  And  didn’t  I  see  there, 
and  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  on  my  way  back,  enough  of  my 
old  friends  of  the  Palais  Royal  ?  Och  !  and  you  may 
say  it,  I  have  seen  something  of  play  in  my  time. 

Well,  then,  you  ask  me  what  1  think  of  this  hubbaboo 
that  has  been  kept  up  about  our  ears  in  this  dirty  little 
town  of  yours.  Faith  and  troth,  if  y(»u  had  asked  me 
wfith  our  legs  under  the  mahogany,  1  would  have  told 
you  quietly,  that  you  are  much  readier  with  your  tongues 
than  your  triggers,  on  this  side  the  water.  Rut  you  have 
wTitten  me  a  civil  card  about  this  same,  so  1  suppose  1 
must  be  after  answering  you  in  a  quieter  fashion  ;  ami 
so,  though  I  liaveYieither  the  learning  of  old  Dailies  Rar- 
rington,  (as,  sure,  1  have  not  half  his  ill  humour,)  nor  of 
my  old  messmate  Napier,  (and  sure  1  had  not  half  his 
devilry,  when  his  friends  at  Dublin  sent  him  to  school, 
just  to  keep  him  out  of  harm’s  way,)  I’ll  just  be  telling 
you  what  1  think  of  the  matter,  and  the  readier  that  it’s 
a  damned  canting  set  ye  are,  one  and  all,  and  much  the 
better  you  would  be  of  having  a  little  truth  told  you  any 
how. 

I  don’t  know  how  it  is,  but  there’s  a  world  of  dilfer- 
ence  betwixt  our  own  little  island  and  the  continent.  1 
put  Ireland  out  of  the  question,  because  that  is  clean  and 
clear  a  place  by  itself.  Rut  as  to  Great  Rritain,  it’s  all 
decent,  regular,  quiet,  sober  people  you  are,  with  a  certain 
way  of  living,  and  obliged  to  work  hard  for  it.  Now,  all 
over  the  continent,  there  is  a  pretty  neat  heap  of  fellows 
— good,  strapping,  gentlemanlike  fellows — who  have  no¬ 
thing  but  their  own  wits  to  live  on.  And  the  courts 
of  the  little  pocket-pieces  of  sovereigns,  that  one  meets 
with  everywhere,  are  just  hot-beds  for  breeding  suchlike, 
full  as  they  are  of  small  nobles,  who  have  little  to  live 
on,  and  dare  not  trade  decently  for  fear  of  losing  their 
rank  ;  and  of  soldiers — brave  and  clever  enough,  but 
with  pay  that  won’t  keep  them  in  clean  shirts.  And 
over  and  above  all,  tliere  are  the  licensed  gaming  tables, 
where  every  one  may  play  for  what  he  likes,  and  the 
more  the  merrier,  fi>r  the  government  gets  a  tax  from 
them.  Now,  look  to  the  upshot.  T'here  comes  to  be  a 
regular  class  who  live  at  or  by  the  gaming  table,  and  it 
shoots  so  many  polypus-like  iibres  into  the  great  mass  of 
society,  that  you  cannot  tell  where  the  honest  set  leave 
oil’,  and  the  rogues  begin.  Rut,  if  I  might  venture  on 
stating  my  own  belief,  1  would  say,  that  it  is  more  dilli- 
cult  to  meet  on  the  continent  with  one  wlio  is  quite  and 
away  the  clean  potato,  but  that  it’s  seldom  you’ll  meet 
with  such  devil’s  own  pigeons  as  here  at  home. 

Ami  reason  good.  IVlind  me,  I’m  not  speaking  of  Lon¬ 
don  now — that’s  a  ticklish  chapter  ; — I’m  speaking  of 
your  ow'ii  <leeent  little  1  Vesbyteri.in  sort  (d*  a  half  capital. 
Now,  in  the  lirst  place,  you’re  all  so  good,  that  any  per¬ 
son  who  plays  above  twopence  a-point  long  whist,  must 
do  it  under  the  rose  ;  so  that  any  one  who  has  any  itch¬ 
ing  for  high  play,  must  swallow,  in  the  first  place,  a  dou¬ 
ble  dose  of  hypocrisy,  and  that  ruiiijj  him  out  and  out 
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even  though  he  continue  what  the  world  calls  honest. 
Next,  when  a  man  does  take  to  cheating — and  there  never 
was  one  who  played  often,  and  deep,  and  well,  who  did 
not  take  to  it  in  the  long  run — he  has,  in  this  same  town, 
no  class  of  society  into  which  he  can  be  received  as  a 
player.  He  must  continue  ostensibly  a  man  of  business, 
or  of  fortune.  II is  superior  skill,  even  though  it  go  no 
farther,  is  carefully  veiled.  He  pursues  his  schemes  in 
the  solitary  silence  of  his  own  consciousness,  without  any 
one  upon  whom  he  can  look  and  say,  “  Thou  art  like  unto 
me.”^  So  you  see  that  there  is  a  difference  between  a 
gambler  on  the  continent,  and  here  with  us.  There,  he 
is  a  nuisance — a  licensed,  and  a  pestilential  nuisance — 
corrupting  the  inmost  core  of  society  :  here,  he  dares  not 
be  seen  in  open  day.  And  well  that  it  is  so;  for  how 
much  healthier  the  tone  of  society  where  vice  is  ashamed 
to  show  its  front,  and  where  we  may  not  unfrequcntly 
meet  with  those  who  not  only  bid  defiance  to  its  seduc¬ 
tions,  but  who  have  lived  in  pure  and  happy  ignorance 
of  its  existence,  and  where  the  degradtation  of  him  w^ho 
falls  is  of  a  tenfold  degree  !  Hypocrisy — consciousness 
that  no  one  can  sympathise  with  what  he  really  is — wi¬ 
thers  up  all  that  is  human  within  him.  Utter  selfishness 
— the  only  true  and  incurable  moral  cancer — for  ever  eats 
at  his  heart. 

Perhaps  you  will  say,  tliat  there  fire  very  few  such  in 
Scotland.  SoiTy  am  I  to  say,  that  I  think  there  are  a 
good  many.  The  current  of  life  glides  tranquil,  and  seem¬ 
ingly  pure,  around  us  ;  but  seek  to  fathom  its  depths,  and 
you  will  tell  another  story.  I  do  not  speak  of  this  child’s 
play — this  Jury  Trial,  and  the  piddling  play  in  which  it 
had  its  origin.  That  is,  indeed,  much  noise,  and  little 
wool.  The  affair  is  simply  this  : — A  few  gentlemen  oc¬ 
casionally  play  a  little  deeper  than  their  after  reflection 
can  justify,  or  than  is  altogether  decorous.  One  of  them 
— God  knows  why — it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so 
much  from  want  of  money,  as  from  an  innate  propensity 
to  remove  a  card  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the 
pack — takes  undue  advantages  of  his  companions.  An¬ 
other,  who  has  lost  more  than  he  can  w'ell  afford,  'con¬ 
vinced  that  there  has  been  foul  play,  demands  his  money 
back  again,  and  obtains  it.  The  offender,  not  contented 
'with  beiiig  ((uietly  sent  to  Coventry  by  his  friends,  de¬ 
mands  that  their  verdict  be  publicly  and  solemnly  ratified 
by  the  sentence  of  a  court  of  justice,  “  and  has  his  wish 
allowed.”  What  is  here  to  wonder  at?  That  young  men 
should  be  imprudent  ?  or  that  once  in  a  ([uarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  a  knave  should  be  discovered  ?  Had  this  been  all, 
you  might  have  waited  till  doomsday  for  my  remarks  on 
the  subject.  But  there  is  more  behind. 

The  public  opinion  has  on  this  occasion  been  freely 
and  fairly  announced,  that  the  gambler  is  a  dangerous 
and  detestable  character.]  But  this  is  not  enough,  unless 
^vc  settle  who  the  gambler  is.  Not  he,  surely,  Avho,  for 
his  amusement,  indulges  occasionally  in  a  game  where 
skill,  or  chance,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  may  assign  him  the 
victory.  Such  games,  to  a  certain  extent,  are  not  only  in¬ 
nocent,  but  useful ;  many  of  them  exercise  and  sharpen 
the  wits,  all  of  them  may  teach  command  of  temper.  It 
is,  therefore,  only  in  excess  that  they  are  an  evil.  But 
certainly  risking  a  portion  of  our  fortune  greater  than 
prudence  warrants,  on  the  chance  of  gaining  what  there 
is  no  credit  in  so  gaining,  if  shameful  when  done  by  the 
instrumentality  of  cards  and  dice,  is  not  the  less  shame¬ 
ful  when  effected  by  some  other  instrument.  It  is  the 
habitual  indulgence  in  the  excitement  of  having  a  great 
sum  on  the  hazard,  or  the  endeavour  to  raise  one’s  self  in 
the  scale  of  wealth  by  a  lucky  chance,  instead  of  honest 
industry,  that  constitutes  gambling,  and  every  one  to  whom 
these  charges  can  be  brought  home  is  a  gambler. 

You  !  who  lately  began  the  world  without  a  farthing, 
who  are  obliged  to  make  a  continual  outlay  for  your 

♦  Our  friend  the  Lieutenant  here  begins  to  write  a  better  style, 
>vbich  will  convince  the  reader  tliat  the  rouchness  of  the  previuui 
part  of  Ills  communicatiou  wa"*  somewhat  affCctcd.-^XD. 


clients,  whose  business  accounts  are  paid  once  in  ten 
years,  who  all  this  while,  on  the  strength  of  a  cash  ac¬ 
count,  and  kite  bills,  are  keeping  a  splendid  house,  and 
breeding  your  children  to  be  leaders  of  fashion  ;  in  stri. 
ving  thus  to  blind  the  populace,  and  trusting  to  a  distant 
and  desperate  chance,  what  are  you  but  a  gambler  ? 

You  !  who  launch  out  into  the  wide  sea  of  trade  with, 
out  a  cajiital,  and  trust  to  making  your  fortune  by  a 
couple  of  bankruptcies,  what  are  you  but  a  dishonest 
gambler  ? 

You  !  who  opening  a  banking  office  witliout  capital  of 
your  own,  speculate  in  the  funds  upon  other  men’s  mo¬ 
ney,  though  liable  every  moment  to  a  run,  careless  of  the 
ruin  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  whose  little  peciiUum 
has  been  deposited  with  you,  what  are  you  if  not  a 
gambler  ? 

You  !  who,  indulging  in  dreams  of  future  literary  ex¬ 
ertion,  live '.luxuriously  upon  borrowed  money,  are  you 
not  a  gambler  ? 

You  !  who,  paid  by  the  country  to  administer  justice, 
yawn  on  the  bench  when  kept  five  minutes  longer  than 
usual  from  your  forenoon  hand  at  whist,  choose  your  own 
name. 

Let  us  hear  no  more,  then,  of  a  paltry  matter,  to  which 
the  gossiping  propensities  of  a  provincial  town  have  lent 
an  undue  degree  of  importance  ;  and,  above  all,  let  us  hear 
no  more  vapouring  on  the  part  of  the  press  about  its  in¬ 
dependence  and  daring  in  giving  the  circumstance  publi¬ 
city.  Independence  !  there  might  have  been  some  in  re¬ 
fusing  to  gratify  the  universal  craving  for  this  gossip, 
“  Daring,  indeed !  much  daring  there  is  about  the  mat¬ 
ter.” 


A  THING  OF  SHREDS  AND  PATCHES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Edinhuryh  Literary  Journal, 

Sir, — I  BEG  to  inform  you,  that  my  Common- Place 
Book  has  been  declared,  by  many  of  my  friends,  to  be  a 
very  ?^wcommon-place  book.  I  am  an  old  literary  idler, 
— a  bachelor,  and  of  independent  fortune.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say,  however,  that  I  am  a  man  of  talent ;  thank  Heaven ! 
I  have  no  talent.  I  read  every  thing,  hut  write  nothing 
— nothing  original,  I  mean  ;  A>r  I  write  a  great  deal  of 
what  others  have  first  written  for  me.  I  am  a  wretched 
composer,  but  an  admir.able  selector.  It  was  a  remark  of 
either  an  ancient  or  modern  philosopher,  ( I  am  not  sure 
which,  but  I  know  it  was  a  philosopher’s  remark,)  that 
there  was  never  a  book  published  out  of  which  something 
useful  might  not  be  gleaned.  I  entirely  coincide  ivith  the 
philosopher,  and  upon  this  principle  I  have  acted  for  the 
last  fifteen  years.  Put  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  book 
into  my  hands,  from  an  encyclopaedia  down  to  a  cheap 
tract ;  from  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  ‘‘  Ivanhoe”  down  to  Galt’s 
“  Annals  of  the  Parish  from  Lord  Byron’s  ‘‘  Childe 
Harold”  down  to  Campbell’s  “  Theodric  from  Plato s 
“  Idea  of  a  Perfect  Republic”  down  to  IMacCulloch  s 
Lectures  on  “  Political  Economy  and  there  is  not  a 
single  volume  among  the  whole  from  which  I  shall  not 
be  induced  to  make  some  extracts.  You  may  call  it 
trifling,  if  you  will,  but  it  is  innocent  and  useful  trilling ; 
and  I  would  rather  be  a  virtuoso  in  thoughts  and  senti¬ 
ments,  than  in  butterflies  or  old  coins.  Without  farther 
preface,  I  shall  give  you  a  sample  of  the  contents  ol  this 
Common-Place  Book  of  mine,  and  flatter  myscll  that 
your  readers  may  find  among  them  a  few  passages  worthy 
of  remembering,  and  of  transference,  perhaps,  to  the 
albums  kept  either  by  themselves  or  their  fair  cousins. 

Waller. — Waller  did  not  marry  the  Lady  Dorothea 
Sidney,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  I^eicester,  whom 
he  courted  by  all  the  poetry  in  which  Sacharissa  is  cele¬ 
brated — a  word  derived  from  the  Latin  appellation  o 
sugar.  When  he  had  lost  all  hopes  of  her,  he  lound  an 
easier  conquest.  It  has  not  been  discovered  that  his  wi « 
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was  won  by  bis  poetry.  lie  doubtless  praised  some  Avlioin 
he  would  have  been  afraid  to  marry,  and  perhaps  mar¬ 
ried  one  whom  he  w'ould  liave  been  ashamed  to  jiraise. 
3Iany  qualities  contribute  to  domestic  happiness,  upon 
wbic’h  poetry  has  no  colours  to  bestow  ;  and  many  airs 
and  sallies  may  delight  the  imagination,  which  he  who 
Hatters  them  can  never  approve.  There  are  charms  made 
only  for  distant  admiration.  No  spectacle  is  nobler  than 
a  bla/e. — Johtison's  Lives  of  the  Poets, 

A.mitie. — tJ’ai  trois  sortes  d’amis  ;  les  amis  qui 
m’aiment,  les  amis  a  c{ui  jc  suis  iiidilfcrent,  et  les  amis 
qui  me  detestent. —  Voltaire, 

SoriiorLES. — The  ungrateful  and  impious  children  of 
Sophocles  summoned  him  before  the  judges,  on  the  pre¬ 
tence  of  lunacy,  that  they  might  obtain  a  decree  to  take 
possession  of  his  estate.  lie  made  no  other  defence  than 
by  reading  the  tragedy  of  “  (Edipus  at  Colonna,”  wdiich 
he  was  then  composing.  The  judges  were  delighted  with 
the  performance,  and  he  carried  his  cause  unanimously. 
This  would  be  a  good  subject  for  a  poem. — liatherford' s 
View  of  Ancient  JJfstorf/,  Vol.  11, 

IhiEMTAs  ViT.E. — Cum  ])er  magna  camporum  spatia 
j>orrigeret  exercitum,  nee  numeruiu  ejus,  sed  mensuram 
coinprchenderet  Persariim  rex  insolentissimus,  lacrimas 
profudit,  quod  iutra  centum  annos  nemo  ex  tanta  juven  • 
tute  superfuturus  esset. — Seneca — Uc  Prev,  VitUf  cap, 
l(i. 

STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC. 

I  never  cast  a  flower  away, 

'file  gii’t  of  one  who  cared  for  me, 

A  little  flower, — a  faded  ilower, — 

13 ut  it  was  done  reluctantly. 

1  never  look’d  a  last  adieu 

To  things  familiar,  but  my  heart 

Shrank  with  a  feeling  almost  pain, 

Even  from  their  lifelessness  to  part. 

1  never  spoke  the  word  farewell ! 

13ut  w'ith  an  utterance  faint  and  broken  ; 

A  heart'Sick  yearning  for  the  time 

When  it  should  never  more  be  spoken. 

Plackwood's  May,  No.  89. 

M  IIS  SiDDONs. — On  Saturday,  INIrs  Siddons,  about 
whom  all  the  world  has  been  talking,  made  her  first  ap- 
jicarance  here  in  the  all-tearful  character  of  Isabella,  From 
tlie  repeated  panegyrics  in  the  impartial  London  jiapers, 
we  were  taught  to  expect  the  sight  of  a  lieavenly  angel ; 
but  how  were  we  supernaturally  suiqudsed  into  the  most 
awful  joy  at  beholding  a  mortal  goddess  !  The  house  was 
crowded  with  hundreds  more  than  it  could  hold,  with 
thousands  of  admiring  spectators  that  went  without  a 
sight,  d’his  extraordinary  phenomenon  of  tragic  excel¬ 
lence  !  this  star  of  Melpomene  !  this  comet  of  the  stage  ! 
this  suii  of  the  firmament  of  the  Muses  !  this  moon  of 
blank  verse  !  this  queen  and  princess  of  tears  !  this  Don- 
ellan  of  the  poisoned  bowl  !  this  empress  of  the  pistol  and 
dagger  !  this  chaos  of  Shaksjieare  !  this  world  of  weeping 
clouds!  this  Juno  of  commanding  aspects!  this  Terjisi- 
chore  of  the  curtains  and  scenes !  this  Proserpine  of  fire 
and  earthquake  !  this  Katterfelto  of  wonders  !  exceeded 
expc<  tatiou,  went  beyond  belief,  and  soared  above  all  the 
natural  powers  of  descri]dion  !  She  was  nature  itself! 
She  was  the  very  daisy,  primrose,  tuberose,  sweetbriar, 
furze-blossom,  gillillower,  walUlower,  caulillo\vx*r,  auri¬ 
cula,  and  rosemary !  In  short,  she  was  the  banquet  of 
Parnassus  !  When  she  came  to  the  scene  of  parting  with 
her  wedding-ring,  the  very  tiddlers  in  the  orchestra,  “  al¬ 
beit  unused  to  the  melting  mood,”  blubbered,  like  hungry 
children  for  their  bread  and  butter;  and  when  the  bell 
rang  fur  music  between  the  acts,  the  tears  ran  from  the 
bassoon-player’s  eyes  in  such  jdentiful  showers,  that  they 
choked  the  linger-stops,  and,  making  a  spout  of  the  in- 
5>trumciit,  poured  in  such  torrents  on  the  tiddlers*  books, 


that,  not  seeing  the  overture  was  in  two  sharps,  the  leader 
of  the  band  actually  jilayed  in  one  Hat !  Put  the  sighs 
and  sobs  of  the  groaning  audience,  and  the  noise  of  the 
corks  drawn  from  the  smelling  bottles,  prevented  the  mis¬ 
take  being  discovered.  One  hundred  and  nine  ladies 
fainted  !  forty-six  went  into  fits  !  and  ninety-live  had 
strong  hysterics!  Future  ages  will  scarcely  credit  the 
truth,  when  they  hear,  that  fourteen  children,  five  old  wo¬ 
men,  one  hundred  tailors,  and  six  common-council  men, 
were  drowned  in  the  inundation  of  tears  that  flowed  from 
the  galleries,  the  slips,  and  the  boxes,  into  the  j)it !  And 
what  is  more  melancholy,  their  bodies  have  not  yet  been 
found  !  An  act  of  Parliament  should  certainly  be  got  to 
prevent  her  from  acting. —  Old  Irish  Paper, 

Libert V  of  Thought. — Philosophy,  wisdom,  and  li¬ 
berty,  support  each  other  ;  he  who  will  not  reason,  is  a 
bigot ;  he  who  cannot,  is  a  fool ;  and  he  who  dares  not,  is  a 
slave. — Preface  to  Sir  WilUani  Drummond's  Academical 
Questions, 

Pkoi'er  Choice  of  Associates. — For  a  man  of  higi. 
qualities,  it  is  rare  to  find  a  meet  comjianion  ;  painful  and 
injurious  to  want  one.  Solitude  exasperates  or  deadens 
the  heart,  perverts  or  enervates  the  faculties;  association 
with  inferiors  leads  to  dogmatism  in  thought,  and  self- 
will  even  in  affections.  Rousseau  never  should  have  lived 
in  the  Val  de  Montinorenci ;  it  had  been  good  for  War- 
burton  that  Hurd  had  not  existed  ;  for  Johnson  never  to 
have  known  Roswell  or  Davis. — Life  of  Schiller, 

LINES  TO  A  sriDER  RUNNING  ACROSS  A  ROOM. 

Thou  poisonous  rascal!  running  at  this  rate. 

O’er  the  perplexing  desert  of  a  mat. 

Scrambling  and  scuttling  on  thy  scratchy  legs, 

Like  a  scared  miser  with  his  money  bags ; 

Thou  thief — thou  scamp — thou  hideous  much  in  little. 
Rearing  away  tlie  plunder  of  a  spittle, — 

Caitiff  of  corners, — doer  of  dark  deeds, — 

Mere  lump  of  poison  lifted  on  starved  threails, 

That,  while  they  run,  go  shuddering  here  and  there, 

As  if  abhorring  what  they’re  forced  to  bear, — 

I  have  thee  now  ; — I  liave  thee  here  full  blown — 

Thou  lost  old  wretch,  benighted  by  the  noon  ! 

What  dost  thou  think — what  dost  thou  say?  Dost  see 
Providence  lianging  o’er  thee — to  wit,  me  ? 

Dost  fear  ?  Dost  shrink  with  all  thine  eyes,  to  view 
The  shadowy  threat  of  mine  avenging  shoe? 

Now,  now  it  conies;  one  pang, — and  thou  wilt  lie 
Flat  as  the  sole  that  treads  thy  gorged  impurity. 

The  Liber aly  No.  L 

T’he  Famous  Bononian  iENicMA. — A'.lia  Laclia  Cris- 
pis,  nec  vir,  nec  mulier,  nec  androgyna ;  nec  puella,  nec 
juvenis,  nec  anus ;  nec  casta,  iicc  meretrix,  nec  pudica, 
sed  omnia:  sublata  neque  fama,  neque  ferro,  neque  veneiio, 
sed  omnibus  :  nec  coelo,  nec  terris,  nec  aquis,  sed  ubique 
jacet.  I.uciiis  Agatho  Priscius,  nec  maritus,  nec  amator, 
nccneccssarius;  neque mou’ens, neque  gaudens,  neque  flens  ; 
banc  nec  molem,  nec  pyramidem,  nec  sepulchrum,  sed 
omnia,  scit  et  nescit  cui  posuerit.  Of  this  riildle  the  fol¬ 
lowing  solutions  have  been  suggested  among  many  others  ; 
the  last  appears  the  best.  1st,  Niobe  turned  into  stone. 
5?d,  A  Eunuch.  *id,  The  idiilosopher’s  stone.  4lh,  Lot’s 
Wife.  5th,  A  lawsuit.  Gth,  Three  different  dead  bodies. 
— Encijc,  Brit, 

An  Advice. — Let  not  the  creaking  of  shoes,  nor  the 
rustling  of  silks,  betray  thy  poor  heart  to  women.— 
speare, 

A  MATRnioNiAL  Secret. — You  may  ri<le  us 
With  one  soft  kiss  a  thousand  furlongs,  cre 
With  spur  we  heat  an  acre. — Idem, 

Winter. — I  am  surprised  to  see  people  think  it  matter 
of  congratulation  that  winter  is  going ;  or,  if  chiming,  is 
not  likely  to  be  a  severe  one.  On  the  contrary,  1  put  u\> 
a  petition  annually,  for  as  much  snow,  hail,  frost,  or 
storm,  of  one  kind  or  other,  as  the  skies  can  possibly  afford 
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iis.  Surely  every  body  Is  aware  of  the  divine  pleasures 
which  attend  a  winter  fireside ; — candles  at  four  o’clock, 
warm  hearth-rugs,  tea,  a  fair  tea-maker,  shutters  closed, 
curtains  fiowing  in  ample  draperies  on  the  fioor,  while 
the  wind  and  rain  are  raging  audibly  without, — 

“  And  at  the  doors  and  windows  seem  to  call. 

As  heaven  and  earth  they  would  together  inell ; 

Yet  the  least  entrance  find  they  none  at  all, 

Whence  sweeter  grows  our  rest,  secure  in  massy  hall.” 

All  these  are  items  in  the  description  of  a  winter  even¬ 
ing  which  must  surely  be  familiar  to  everyone  born  in  a 
high  latitude.  And  it  is  evident  that  most  of  these  deli¬ 
cacies,  like  ice  cream,  rec[uire  a  very  low  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere  to  produce  them  ;  they  are  fruits  which 
cannot  be  ripened  without  weather  stormy  and  inclement. 
I  am  not  “  particular,”  as  people  say,  whether  it  be  snow 
or  black  frost,  or  wind  so  strong  that  you  may  lean  your 
back  against  it  like  a  post.  I  can  put  up  even  with  rain, 
ju’ovided  it  rains  cats  and  dogs,  but  something  of  the  sort 
1  must  have,  and  if  I  have  it  not,  I  think  myself  in  a 
manner  ill  used  ;  for  why  am  I  called  on  to  pay  so  hea¬ 
vily  for  winter  in  coals  and  candles,  and  various  priva¬ 
tions  that  will  occur  even  to  gentlemen,  if  I  am  not  to 
have  the  article  good  of  its  kind  ?  No — a  Canadian  win¬ 
ter  for  my  money,  or  a  Russian  one,  where  every  man  is 
but  a  co-proprietor  with  the  north  wind  in  the  fee-simple 
of  his  own  ears.  Indeed,  so  great  an  epicure  am  1  in  this 
matter,  that  1  cannot  relish  a  wunter  night  fully,  if  it  be 
much  past  St  Thomas’s  Day,  and  have  degenerated  into 
disgusting  tendencies  to  vernal  appearances.  I^'t  it  be 
divided  by  a  thick  wall  of  dark  nights  from  all  return  of 
lijrht  and  sunshine.  From  the  latter  weeks  of  October 
to  Christmas  Eve,  therefore,  is  the  period  during  which 
happiness  is  in  season,  which,  in  my  judgment,  enters  the 
room  with  the  tea-tray  ;  for  tea,  though  ridiculed  by  those 
who  are  naturally  of  coarse  nerves,  or  are  become  so  from 
wine-drinking,  and  are  not  susceptible  of  infiuence  from 
so  refined  a  stimulant,  will  always  be  the  favourite  beve¬ 
rage  of  the  intellectual ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  would  have 
joined  Dr  Johnson  in  a  helium  internccinum  against  Jonas 
llanwcay,  or  any  other  impious  person  who  should  pre¬ 
sume  to  disparage  it. — Confessions  of  an  Knylish  Opium- 
Kaler, 

Lassitude. — There  are  heavy  hours  when  the  mind  of 
a  man  of  letters  is  unhinged  ;  when  the  intellectual  facul¬ 
ties  lose  all  their  elasticity,  and  nothing  but  the  simplest 
actions  arc  adapted  to  their  enfeebled  state.  At  such 
hours,  it  is  recorded  of  the  great  Mendelsohn,  that  he 
would  stand  at  the  window  and  count  the  tiles  of  his 
neighbour’s  house. — Israeli, 

Experience. — No  man  ever  obtains  more  from  his 
most  zealous  endeavours,  than  a  painful  conviction  of  his 
owui  defects. — Johnson, 

AVise  Wishes. — Qui  pent  tout  ce  qu’il  veut, 

Veut  plus  ce  qu’il  doit. — Corneille, 

An  Egyptian  Custom. — The  Egyptians  had  a  cus- 
tome  not  unmete  to  bee  used  at  the  carowsing  banquets; 
their  manner  Avas,  in  the  midst  of  their  feasts,  to  have 
brought  before  them  an  anatomie  of  a  dead  body,  dried, 
that  the  sight  and  horror  thereof,  putting  them  in  minde 
to  Avhat  passe  themselves  should  one  day  come,  might  con- 
taine  them  in  modcstie.  Rut,  peradventure,  things  are 
fallen  so  far  from  their  right  course,  that  that  device  will 
not  so  Avell  serve  their  turn,  as  if  the  carowsers  of  these 
later  dayes  were  perswaded,  as  Alahomet  persw^aded  his 
followers,  when  he  forbad  them  the  <lrinking  of  wine, 
that  in  every  grape  there  dwelt  a  diA’ell.  Rut  when  they 
have  taken  their  cups,  it  seameth  that  many  of  them  doe 
fear  neither  the  divell  nor  any  thing  else.— Fe- 
licitie  of  Alan, 

I  must  now  conclude,  Mr  Editor,  although,  to  prove 
my  learning,  1  might  have  given  you  quotations  in  the 


Italian,  German,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Sanscrit,  and  Malayan 
tongues.  These,  however,  I  reserve  for  a  future  o])por- 
tunity,  and  am,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant 

Fertinax  Primrose. 


DIORAMA  OF  THE  CITY  OF  ROUEN. 

We  had  a  private  view  of  this  new  Diorama  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  which  is  at  once  very  beautiful,  and  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  from  those  Avhich  have  preceded  it.  It  is  the  fourth 
that  has  been  exhibited  in  Edinburgh, — Chartres  Cathe¬ 
dral,  the  Valley  of  Sarnem,  and  the  Chapel  of  Ilolyrood 
having  successively  attracted  that  attention  to  Avhich,  as 
beautiful  specimens  of  a  new  and  interesting  art,  they 
were  so  Avell  entitled.  Of  the  three,  we  believe  the  A'al- 
ley  of  Sarnem  Avas  the  most  successful,  though  we  confess 
the  moonlight  view  of  the  Chapel  of  Ilolyrood  Avas  our 
favourite.  There  appears,  hoAvever,  to  liaxe  been  a  feel¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  the  public  that  it  Avas  scarcely  Avorth 
Avhile  paying  to  sec  a  pictorial  representation  of  a  build¬ 
ing  Avliich  stands  at  our  oAvn  doors.  This  feeling,  Avhich 
Avas  nevertheless  founded  on  error,  cannot  operate  in  the 
slightest  degree  against  the  present  Diorama.  Though 
Ave  and  some  others  have  been  in  Rouen,  it  is  an  entire¬ 
ly  new  scene  for  the  multitude,  and  is  one  of  the  fair¬ 
est  and  most  picturesque  Avhich  France  affords.  The 
Avindings  of  the  fine  river  on  AA’hich  the  city  stands, 
Avith  its  ncAV  stone  bridge  and  ancient  bridge  of  boats, 
— the  romantic  appearance  of  Rouen  itself,  formerly  the 
capital  of  Normandy,  Avith  its  high  old  houses,  Acne- 
rable  cathedrals,  and  long  Aviiiding  streets, — the  sur¬ 
rounding  scenery,  rich  and  A.'iried  in  no  ordinary  degree, 
with  hill  and  dale,  Avood  and  meadow, —  all  conspire 
to  afford  noble  scope  for  the  genius  of  the  artist,  and 
to  present  a  vieAv  Avhich,  AAdien  once  seen,  is  not  likely  to 
be  soon  forgotten.  31.  Routon  has  also  contrived  to 
heighten  the  interest  of  the  picture  by  the  beautiful  effect 
of  shifting  light  traAcrsing  the  Avhole  of  it,  and  exhibit¬ 
ing  ditlBrent  parts  in  alternate  shade  and  sunshine  as 
the  clouds  Hit  over  it.  The  sky  is  poAAxrfully  painted ; 
and  a  rainbow,  Avhich  gradually  ajqiears  and  again  dis¬ 
appears,  completes  the  delusion  of  the  aaIioIc  scene.  We 
should  not  be  at  all  surprise<l  to  learn  that  the  jiopularity 
of  this  exhibition  exceeds  that  of  any  of  a  similar  nature 
hitherto  presented  to  us. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


A  LOVE  SONG. 

J3y  the  late  James  Ilislop, 

[In  Mr  M‘Diarmid’s  ‘‘Sketches  from  Nature”  there  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  Memoir  of  the  late  James  llislop.  Many  of  our  readers  will  be 
glad  to  see  one  of  his  unpublished  Poems  in  the  Litciary  Journal, 
VV’e  shall  probably  present  them,  ere  long,  with  a  short  biographical 
notice  of  the  Autlior,  with  some  more  of  liis  relies.] 

How  sweet  the  dcAV^y  bell  is  spread, 

Where  Spaugo’s  mossy  streams  arc  lavin’, 

The  heathery  locks  o’  deepenin’  red 

Around  the  mountain  brow  aye  wavin’ ! 

Here,  on  the  sunny  mountain  side, 

Dear  lassie,  Ave’ll  lie  down  tbegitlier, 

Where  Nature  sjireads  hive’s  crimson  bod, 

Among  the  bonny  bloomin’  heather. 

Lang  hae  I  Avish’d,  my  lovely  maid, 

Amang  thae  fragrant  Avilds  to  lead  ye ; 

And  now,  aneatli  my  tartan  plaid. 

How  blest  I  lie  Avi’  you  aside  me ! 

And  art  thou  happy,  dearest,  speak? 

Wi’  me  aiieath  the  tartan  plaidie, — 

Yes ;  that  dear  glance,  sae  saft  and  meek, 

Resigns  thee  to  thy  bhepherd  laddie. 
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Tlie  siiftness  o’  the  gentle  dove, 

Its  eyes  in  dying  sweetness  closin’, 

Is  like  thae  languid  eyes  o’  love, 

Sae  fondly  on  my  heart  reposin’. 

When  simmer  suns  the  (lowers  expand. 

In  a’  their  silken  beauties  shinin’. 
They’re  no  sae  saft  as  thy  white  hand. 
Upon  my  love-warm  cheek  reclinin’. 

While  tluis  aneath  my  tartan  plaid] 

Sae  warmly  to  my  lips  I  press  ye, 

That  hinnied  bloom  o’  dewy  red 

Is  nocht  like  thy  sweet  lips,  dear  lassie  ! 
Reclined  on  love’s  soft  crimson  bed. 

Our  liearts  sae  fondly  lock’d  thegither. 
Thus  o’er  my  cheek  thy  ringlets  spread. 
How  happy,  happy  ’mang  the  heather  ! 

THE  FAITHLESS. 

13y  ^yilliam  Wilso7u* 


He  wept — for  he  gazed  on  the  window,  too, 

Where  the  morning  sunbeams  loved  to  break  ; 

While  within,  embosom’d  all  warm  and  true, 

With  his  arms  around  his  sister’s  neck, 

In  boyhood’s  love,  pure,  calm,  and  deep 
As  summer  lake,  he  was  wont  to  sleep ; 

And  he  saw  the  woodbine  with  pleasant  wile, 

Tliat  around  his  chamber  kindly  crept. 

And  the  rosy  brier,  that  used  to  smile 
Into  the  window  where  he  had  slept  ; — 

H  is  soul  was  sad — to  his  eye  they  seem 
To  hang  down  their  heads,  and  to  weep  for  him. 

Xow  he  moves  towards  home — his  pace  is  slow — 
How  changed  since  in  youth’s  fresh  morn  of  brightness, 
With  bosom  pure  as  a  wreath  of  snow. 

And  step  like  its  falling  flake  in  lightness. 

He  hied  him  home  at  this  sweet  hour. 

As  swift  as  the  bird  to  its  peaceful  bower  ! 


We  part, — yet  wherefore  should  I  weep 
From  faitliless  thing  like  thee  to  sever? 

Or  let  one  tear  mine  eyelids  steep. 

While  thus  I  cast  thee  off  for  ever  ! 

I  loved  thee, — need  I  say  how  well  ? 

Few,  few  have  ever  loved  so  dearly. 

As  many  a  sleepless  hour  can  tell. 

And  many  a  vow  breathed  too  sincerely. 

But  late  beneath  its  jetty  lash 

I  loved  to  mark  thy  blue  eye’s  splendour. 
Which  wont,  all  witchingly,  to  Hash 
On  me  its  light  so  soft  and  tender  ;  — 

Now,  from  that  glance  I  turn  away, 

As  if  its  thrilling  gaze  could  wound  me. 
Though  not,  as  once,  in  love’s  young  day. 

When  thoughtless  passion’s  fetters  hound  me. 

The  dimpling  smile  with  sweetness  fraught. 
The  bosom  ’mid  its  snow  up-heaving. 

Who  that  had  seen  them,  could  have  thought 
That  things  so  fair  could  be  deceiving  ? 

The  moon,  the  sky,  the  wave,  the  wind, 

In  all  their  fitful  moods  of  changing. 

Are  nought  to  wavering  woman’s  mind, 
Forever  shifting,  ever  ranging  ! 

Farewell !  I’d  rather  launch  my  bark 
I  "poll  the  angry  ocean  billow, 

’IMid  wintry  winds  and  tempests  dark. 

Than  make  thy  faithless  breast  my  pillow ; 
Thy  broken  vow  now  cannot  bind. 

Thy  streaming  tears  no  more  can  move  me, 
And  thus  I  turn  from  thee  to  find 
A  heart  that  may  more  truly  love  me. 


THE  PRODIGAL. 

He  sat  him  alone  on  a  silent  hill, — 

A  beautiful  lake  before  him  lay. 

Whence  rush’d  a  wild  and  wandering  rill. 

Like  some  young  thing  that  has  gone  astray  ; — 
And  it  mourn’d  and  murmur’d,  as  if  fain 
For  the  parent  lake  of  its  peace  again. 


He  wept — for  he  turn’d  to  the  cottage  wdilte 
I’hat  was  gleaming  through  the  garden  bowers, 
Beneath  the  mellowing  moonbeam’s  light  ; 

There — in  holier,  happier  hours, — 

At  this  still  twilight-tide,  he  lay. 

And  dreamt  the  dreams  of  his  childhood’s  day. 


•  Tills  gentleman  is  already  favourably  known  to  the  readers  of 
the  Literary  Juuniat,  as  a  poetical  contributor,  under  the  signature 

of“W. 


In  humble  wreaths  from  the  mansion  came 
The  smoke — the  indwellers’  spirits  resembling, 
Which,  w'arm  and  direct  from  souls  of  dame, 

But  mingled  much  with  fear  and  trembling, 
Arose  upon  the  winged  air 
With  the  pious  and  patriarchal  prayer. 

It  seem’d  but  yesterday,  so  near. 

Since  that  youth,  with  bosom  kind  and  calm, 

At  such  an  hour  had  join’d  the  prayer. 

And  mingled  his  voice  in  the  ev'ening  psalm. 
How  changed  ! — He  hears  his  father  mourn, — 

O  God  !  bid  my  Prodigal  Boy  return  !” 

He  rush’d  into  that  hallow’d  dome, — 

His  sire  and  sister  arose  from  their  knees, — 
They  wept  him  many  a  welcome  liome 
To  their  dwelling  of  purity  and  ]>eace  ; — 

Their  pious  prayer  seem’d  heard  of  Heaven — 

Tlie  returning  Prodigal  iras  forgiven. 

Glasgow,  loth  Mag,  18‘3().  B.  .1. 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


Charles  Lamb,  the  author  of  Essays  by  Elia,  is  preparing  fur 
publication  a  volume  of  poems,  under  the  title  of  Album  Verses  — 
about  as  bad  a  title  as  we  can  well  conceive. 

A  new  work  on  the  noble  science  of  eating  and  drinking,  to  he  enti¬ 
tled  the  Cook’s  Dictionary,  and  Housekeeper’s  Directory,  by  Richard 
Dolby,  of  the  Thatched  House  Tavern,  is  announced. 

Six  Lectures  on  Painting,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Academy  by  the 
late  Henry  Fuseli,  and  now  first  published  from  the  original  MSS., 
are  in  the  press. 

A  new  novel  is  announced,  under  the  title  of  Foreign  Exclusives 
in  London. 

A  new  edition  of  Gotlwin’s  Caleb  Williams  is  about  to  appear,  the 
last  impression  having  been  long  since  exhausted. 

The  author  of  Richelieu  is  at  present  employed  with  another 
work,  which  will  appear  speedily,  under  the  name  of  De  L’Orme. 

Maxwell,  a  Tale  of  the  Middle  Ranks,  by  the  author  of  Sayings 
and  Doings,  is  nearly  ready. 

Mr  Edmund  Reade,  author  of  Cain  the  Wanderer,  announces  the 
Revolt  of  the  Angels,  a  dramatic  poem. 

The  Hon.  Mrs  Norton,  authoress  of  The  Sorrows  of  Rosalie,  has 
just  ready  for  publication  her  poem  called  The  Undying  One.  The 
story,  we  understand,  resembles  in  some  respects  the  legend  of  the 
Wandering  Jew ;  but  though  the  scene  is  in  the  present  day,  the 
narrative  is  said  to  relate  to  events  and  mysteries  wliich  have  hap¬ 
pened  in  many  ages  and  countries. 

Illustrations  ok  the  Waverlky  Novels. — We  are  happy  to 
observe  a  visible  amendment  in  the  ornamental  department  of  the 
interesting  edition  of  these  works  now  in  the  course  of  publication. 
The  arrangement  in  the  frontispiece  to  the  last  volume  (representing 
Lady  Ashton  cutting  the  ribbon  at  which  hung  the  piece  of  gold 
broken  between  Lucy  and  Ravenswooil  when  they  plighted  their 
troth)  is  fine,  and  it  is  particularly  well  engraved.  In  the  forthco¬ 
ming  Number,  there  U  an  engraving  of  Leslie’s  picture  (of  which 
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we  gave  a  description  some  time  back),  representing  the  Master  of 
Ravenswood  saving  Sir  William  Ashton  and  his  daughter  from  the 
wild  bull.  The  engraver  has  done  full  justice  to  the  artist.  The 
accompanying  vignette— Ravenswood  and  the  Grave-digger,  from  a 
painting  by  Duncan— is  spirited ;  but  the  character  of  the  old  man’s 
face,  which  is  most  admirably  expressed  in  the  original,  has  been  in 
some  measure  lost  under  the  hands  of  the  engraver.  A  scene  from 
the  Legend  of  Montrose,  by  Lauder — Annot  Lyle  playing  the  Clair- 
shach  to  Sir  Duncan  Campbell— of  which  we  know  Sir  Walter  has 
expressed  himself  in  terms  of  the  highest  admiration,  is  in  the  hands 
of  Rolls,  and  nearly  ready.  We  have  also  seen  an  etching  from 
Newton’s  painting  of  Abbot  Boniface.  The  London  prints  speak  in 
high  terms  of  the  picture;  and,  to  judge  by  the  outline,  it  is  steeped 
in  monkish  indolence  and  luxuriousness.  A  vignette,  after  a  draw¬ 
ing  by  Landseer,  representing  the  Lady  of  Avenel’s  dog  Wolf  rescu¬ 
ing  the  boy  Roland  Graeme  from  drowning,  is  likewise  good. 
The  animal,  as  was  to  be  expected,  is  masterly ;  and  there  is  much 
delicate  beauty  in  the  distant  landscape.  Catherine  Seyton  stooping 
to'pick  up  the  scroll  which  had  been  wrapt  round  Roland’s  sword,  is, 
as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  outline,  a  fine  composition.  There 
is  much  that  is  good  in  the  vignette  after  Fraser,  representing  Hal¬ 
bert  Glendinning  and  the  Packman  sitting  at  their  meal.  Lauder 
has  finished  a  painting  of  Quentin  Durward  finding  the  young  Count¬ 
ess  of  Croye  prostrate  before  the  altar — a  magnificent  piece  of  co¬ 
louring — which  is  likewise  to  be  engraved  for  this  series.  It  may  also  be 
interesting  to  learn,  that  the  same  artist  is  now  engaged  in  painting  the 
scene  where  Ravenswood  bursts  into  the  hall,  just  as  Lucy  has  affixed 
her  name  to  the  marriage  contract.  Only  four  of  the  figures  are  yet 
brought  out.  Lady  Ashton  and  Lucy— two  beautiful  females,  but 
of  the  most  opposite  character— the  former,  a  sparkling  impersonation 
of  indignant  pride  and  anger,  fiashes  defiance  against  the  intruder,— 
while  her  gentle  daughter,  pale  as  monumental  marble,  yields  to  her 
conflicting  emotions:  life  seems  almost  to  have  fled.  Ravenswood 
stands  like  a  dark  spectre— a  column  of  gloom  in  the  bright  noon¬ 
day.  Colonel  Ashton— a  beautiful  and  manly  figure,  with  his  hand 
on  his  sword— seems  to  echo  every  feeling  of  his  mother.  We  know 
that  Sir  Walter  has  declared  this  to  be  the  best  illustration  of  his 
works  that  he  has  seen ;  and  we  may  add,  that  we  esteem  it  the 
happiest  effort  of  Mr  Lauder’s  genius.  Duncan  has  painted  a  pretty 
Lucy  Ashton  at  the  Mermaid’s  Well;  and  is  commencing  a  picture 
of  Jennie  Deans  seized  by  the  robbers.  This  last  exists  as  yet  only 
in  the  form  of  a  spirited  and  promising  sketch.  Watson  Gordon’s 
portrait  of  Sir  Walter  is  to  Ire  engraved  for  the  Novels ;  and  Wilkie’s 
for  the  collected  Poetical  Works.  Why  is  William  Simpson  not  en¬ 
gaged  to  contribute  to  the  illustration  of  the  Novels  ?  Many  of  them 
alK)und  with  scenes  well  adapted  to  his  department  of  the  art.  The 
spirited  and  lil>eral  manner  in  which  the  publishers  are  now  going  to 
work,  assures  us  that  our  hint  will  not  be  thrown  away. 

Mil  Espinassk’s  Frexcii  Classes.— A  numerous  and  fashion¬ 
able  audience  assembled  at  Mr  Espinasse’s  rooms  in  George  Street, 
on  Saturday  the  .5th,  and  Monday  the  7th  instant,  to  witness  the 
examination  of  his  French  classes.  His  senior  pupils  were  examined 
on  Saturday  ;— his  junior  pupils  on  Monday; — and  on  each  occasion 
they  acquitted  themselves  in  a  style  of  excellence  which  bears  ample 
testimony  to  Mr  Espinasse’s  superior  method  of  teaching.  We  were 
much  pleased  with  the  accurate  pronunciation  and  knowledge  of  the 
language  exhibited  by  many  of  his  very  youngest  pupils.  The  cor¬ 
rectness  of  the  Parisian  accent  also,  so  difficult  to  acquire  in  this 
country  ;  and,  above  all,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  teacher  eon- 
veys  his  instructions,  well  entitle  him  to  that  celebrity  and  patron-  i 
age  by  which  ho  has  in  this  city  been  deservedly  distinguished. 

Chit-chat  from  London. — The  pamphlet,  entitled  **  Robert 
Montgomery  and  his  Reviewers,”  is  not  by  the  young  gentleman 
himself,  but  by  some  anonymous  friend,  who  endeavours  to  prove, 
for  all  that  has  been  said  to  the  contrary,  that  Master  Robert  is  one 
of  the  brightest  geniuses  of  the  day. — A  curious  individual  is  at  pre¬ 
sent  exhibiting  in  London,— a  certain  Michael  Boai,  a  Chinese  chin- 
chopper,  a  gentleman  who  plays  or  chops  several  airs,  by  striking  his 
two  forefingers  on  his  chin.  Miss  Stephens,  Sinclair,  Sir  George 
Smart,  and  other  musical  individuals,  have  been  attending  him  with 
much  edification.  He  is  likely  to  make  a  good  harvest,  and  may  say 
with  the  barber  in  the  ballad, 

•*  His  crops  never  fail’d,  for  they  grew  on  his  chin.” 

—Petitions  are  in  the  course  of  signature  at  Cambridge  to  relieve 
the  students  from  signing  the  thirty-nine  articles.— The  total  num¬ 
ber  per  diem  of  the  daily  journals  printed  in  Paris  exceeds  ti0,000. 
The  daily  press  of  London  consists  of  twelve  journals,  six  morn¬ 
ing  and  six  evening,  which  circulate  altogether  about  il.),C00.  Paris 
has  a  population  of  700,000;  London,  of  1,500,030.  It  the  demand 
for  newspapers  in  the  one  town  were  as  great  as  in  the  other,  (and  if 
the  tax  were  a  penny  instead  of  a  groat,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  would  be  greater,)  the  sale  per  diem  of  the  London  daily  jour¬ 
nals  would  not  be  short  of  125,000  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  hundreds 
of  daily  papers  that  would  start  up  in  every  respectable  town  in  Eng¬ 
land,  which  at  present  are  compelled  to  depend  for  their  earliest  in¬ 
telligence  on  a  journal  printed  at  ouci  two^  or  three  hundred  miles* 
distance. 


Theatrical  Gowf;?.— Miss  Stephens  chose  The  Merry  Wives  <* 
Windsor”  for  her  benefit,  and  Dowton  re-appeared  as  Falsfa^^^ 
Wood,  the  singer,  took  his  benefit  at  Covent  Garden  on 
evening,  on  which  occasion  Miss  Paton  **  kindly  contributed  her 
luable  assistance.”  Both  parties  were  received  with  much  a]>piauso' 
for  a  London  audience  has  strange  notions  oiwhen  and  wherefore  { 
manifest  approbation.— Madame  Vestris  must  certainly  soon  Icav^ 
the  stage  altogether,  for  she  seems  to  behave  like  a  mad-woman 
when  she  comes  upon  it.  She  appeared  the  other  evening  at  Ander¬ 
son’s  benefit— a  reconciliation  being  understood  to  have  taken  plac" 
between  them— but  having,  in  the  course  of  the  first  act,  made  it 
evident  to  the  audience  tliat  this  reconciliation  was  of  a  very  super 
ficial  nature,  she  chose,  before  the  commencement  of  the  second  act 
to  be  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  Messrs  Cooper  and  Wallaek  came  fori 
ward  successively  to  make  apologies  for  her,  and  to  announce  that 
the  piece  must  be  changed  in  consequence— an  announcement 

which  was  received  with  laughter,  hooting,  and  ridicule _ Tim 

minor  theatres  have,  as  usual,  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  Whit- 
suntide  with  new  pieces.  At  the  Surrey,  a  dramatic  satire  upon  the 
lawyers,  called  *'  The  Progress  of  a  Lawsuit ;  or,  a  Story  of  Real 
Life,”  was  produced,  and  pronounced  sulRciently  entertainintj  for 
temporary  purposes.  Tottenham  Street  exhibited  a  mclodrameof 
some  interest,  the  nature  of  which  may  be  judged  from  its  title 
”  The  Midnight  Murderer  ;”  a  burlesque,  called  **  Ilokee  Pokee,’’ 
followed,  at  the  close  of  which  the  audience  very  unequivocally  ex¬ 
pressed  their  hope  that  it  would  not  be  repeated.  At  Sadler’s  Wells 
a  full  house  w^as  tolerably  well  amused  with  a  drama,  written  by  the 
author  of  ”  Shakspeare’s  Early  Days,”  entitled,  **  The  Traitor;  or, 
Maurice  the  Wood-cutter,”  and  a  new  pantomime. — Madame  Mali- 
bran,  by  an  indisposition  of  a  few  days  last  week,  is  said  to  have  lost 
engagements  to  the  amount  of  L.300. — Miss  Taylor,  of  the  Rath 
Theatre,  has  been  engaged  for  three  years  at  Covent-Garden,  at  a 
very  liberal  salary. — Taking  the  receipts  of  Drury  Lane  for  the  last 
three  years  at  L.53,000  per  annum,  (the  actual  average,)  the  esta¬ 
blishment,  conducted  on  a  liberal  scale,  ought  to  yield,  it  is  said, 
L.8000  a-year.  The  management  is  not  yet  settled.  Farrcn  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  offered  to  re-engage,  at  fifty  pounds  a-week  for  himself, 
provided  his  brother  Percy  has  the  office  of  manager  at  fifteen 
pounds  per  week  ;  and  a  third  brother,  Mr  George  Farrcn,  is  appoint¬ 
ed  solicitor  to  the  theatre.  This  appears  to  be  doing  the  thing  too 
much  in  a  family  way. — The  Birmingham  Theatre,  where  Mac- 
ready,  Vandenhoff,  Thorne,  and  Miss  F.  H.  Kelly,  have  been  per¬ 
forming,  closed  on  Wednesday.  The  company  open  in  Liverpool  on 
Monday,  with  Yates  and  the  elephant, — Mr  and  Mrs  Stanley  had  a 
crowded  benefit  here  on  Monday  evening,  and  Hooper  an  cipially 
crowded  one  on  Wednesday.  The  latter  gentleman  kept  his  friends 
together  till  two  a.m.,  and  then  sent  them  home  with  broad  daylight, 
— Miss  Jarman,  who  performed  hereon  Wednesday  evening,  and  was 
to  have  played  for  three  nights  more,  has  unfortunately  been  pre¬ 
vented,  by  indisposition,  from  fulfilling  her  engagement.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say  when  she  may  again  return  to  us,  as  we  understand 
the  present  lessee  of  Drury  Lane  is  anxious  to  avail  himself  of  her 
services  for  next  winter.  If  we  are  to  lose  her,  we  do  not  know  how 
Mr  Murray  is  to  supply  her  place. — Fanny  Kemble  appears  hereon 
Monday  in  the  part  of  Juliet,  and  her  father  in  that  of  Mercidin. 

If  no  national  calamity  interferes,  the  houses  will  be  tremendous,  but 
Old  Cerberus  will  no  doubt  find  a  good  place  for  himself,  and  tell 
us  what  he  thinks  next  Saturday.  Mrs  Henry  Siddons  will  not,  we 
believe,  again  appear  on  the  stage.  She  acted  from  a  good  motive 
in  returning  to  it  for  a  few  nights,  but  the  judiciousness  of  tlic  step 
was  very  questionable.  W'e  regret  to  be  assured  that  Mr  Murray  is 
considered  really  and  seriously  ill.  He  has  gone  to  the  country  in 
the  hopes  of  more  speedily  recruiting  his  health. 

Weekly  List  of  Performances. 

June  5 — 1 1. 

Sat.  Provok'd  Husband,  Masaniello. 

Mon.  Fontainhleuu,  The  Day  after  the  Weddins;,  My  Framh 
mother,  ^  Teddy  the  Tiler, 

TuEf?.  Every  One  has  his  Fault,  The  Devil  to  Pay, 

Wed.  The  Rivals,  The  Youthful  Queen,  Life  in  London- 
Tiiuhs.  The  Soldier's  Daughter,  4-  Theresa, 

Far.  Masaniello,  Children  in  the  iVood,<!)-  Life  in  I.ondon. 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

**  A  Nkjht  on  Benlomond”  is  under  consideration.— The  two 

short  notices  by  ”  Proteus”  will  not  suit  us. — The  poem,  cntillvd 
”  The  Queen  of  Night,”  indicates  considerable  poetical  gtm in 
The  Power  of  Pleasing  tlie  Fair,”  by  X,  V,  Z,  a 
subscriber,”  is  inadmissible. — It  is  a  disagreeable  thing  to  be  ohlijl 
to  say  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  make  room  for  ”  The  Maal  t!»a 
I  love.”—**  The  Fause  Brydc  of  Auldyliim”  contains  some  g‘^ 
stanzas,  but  is  unecpial. 
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advertT^ments, 

Cmnected  with  Literature^  Science^  and  the  Arts. 

[Advertisements^  from  London,  intended  for  insertion  in  this 
Journal,  whieh  now  forms  one  of  the  most  eligible  mediums  for 
Literary  Advertising  in  Scotland,  are  respectfully  requested  to  be 
left  with  Mr  Frederick  Somers,  No.  160,  Fleet  Street,  who  has 
been  appointed  Agent  for  the  Advertising  Department  in  London. 
Terms  the  same  as  the  Edinburgh  Newspapers.] 


MR  ESPINASSE’S  FRENCH  CLASSES. 


fpHE  RXx\MIN ATION  of  Mr  Espinasse’s 

french  classes  took  place  at  his  Residence,  No.  83, 
George  Street,  on  Saturday  the  5th,  and  Monday  the  7th  instant, 
when  the  Prizes  were  adjudged  as  follows;— 

Fiest,  or  Highest  Class,  for  Composition,  on  Grecian, 
Roman,  English,  and  Scotch  History,  Ancient  and 
IVIoDERN  Literature. 

Prize.— Miss  Margaret  Denniston. 

Second  Highest  Class,  for  French  Ihterature  and  Con¬ 
versation,  as  Introductory  to  tlie  Composition  Class. 
1st  Prize. — *Miss  Isabella  Maclaurin, 

2d  Prizes. — Miss  Margaret  Watson. — Miss  Elizabeth  Greig. 

3d  Prizes. — Miss  Anne  Spalding.— Miss  Margaret  Napier. 

Third  Highest  Class. 

1st  Prize. — ♦Miss  Jane  A'oung. 

2d  Prizes.— Miss  Jane  Turnbull. — Miss  Jane  Greig. 

f  Miss  Catharine  Hamilton. — ♦Miss  Margaret  Rowie. 
3d  Prizes.<  Miss  Mary  Anne  .Smith. — Miss  Jane  Horsburgh. 

I  Miss  Clarissa  Greig. — Miss  Catharine  Scott. 

For  Assiduity  and  various  Merits, 

Mesdemoisclles  Elizabeth  M.  Brown,  Jane  Boyd,  Margaret  Sin¬ 
clair,  Mary  Johnston,  Forbes  Ford,  Jane  Smith,  Jessie  Maclareii, 
Catharine  M‘Kenzie,  Helen  Young,  Anne  Balfour. 

Fourth,  or  Highest  Flementary  Class, 

1st  Prizes. — ♦  Miss  S.  Muir. — *  Miss  Jane  Renton. 

2d  Prizes. — *Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Veitch. — ♦Miss  Helen  Young, 
f  Miss  M.  A.  Hamilton. 

3d  Prizes. <  ♦Miss  Grace  .Stead. — Miss  Jane  Cornwall. 

(^Miss  Cath.  Scott. — Miss  Isabella  Alexander. 

Fifth,  or  Second  Elementary  Class — Senior  Division, 

1st  Prizes.— ♦Miss  Isabella  Maelarty. — Miss  Jessie  Shaw. 

9/1  /  ♦Miss  Marjory  Law. — Miss  Jessy  Grierson, 

id  Prizes.  {  Thomassina  Irvine. 

3d  Prize. — Miss  Macrae  Gairdner. 

Junior  Division, 


1st  Prize. — ♦Miss  Eliza  Ballingal. 

2d  Prize.— Miss  Patricia  Mowbray. 

Td  Ppi7f»c  /  Charlotte  .Scott. — Miss  Elizabel 
*  A  Miss  Elizabeth  Donaldson.— Miss  St 


Elizabeth  Wardlaw. 

trail  Blad  worth. 


Sixth,  or  Heginners'  Class, 

1st  Prize. — *Miss  Magd.  Goodsir. 

2d  Prize. — ♦Miss  Agnes  Collymore. 

{Miss  E.  More. — ♦Miss  Catherine  Macauley.— ♦Miss 
Margaret  Dassauville. 

♦Miss  Jessie  Henderson.— Miss  Jessie  Campbell.- 
Miss  J.  More.*— Miss  J.  Fullerton. 

Miss  E.  Clapperton. 

For  Recitation.— Miss  Charlotte  Monro,  and  Miss  Charlotte 

Dalyel. 

prizes  for  assiduity  and  various  merits. 
Mesdemoiselles  Wilhelmina  Turnbull,  Chri.stian  Crawford,  Jes.sic 
Lyon,  Sarah  Hutchison,  Elizabeth  Dumbreck,  Charlotte  Monro, 
Anne  Thomas,  Jane  Cornwall,  Margaret  Moflat,  Amelia  Maelaroth, 
Jessie  Milne,  Wilhelmina  Milne  Johnston,  Rachel  Veitch,  C.  Lyon, 
Agnes  Macarthur,  Charlotte  Dalyel,  Aiuie  Pringle. 


G  E  NTLEME  N’S  CL  A  SSL  S. 

For  Composition, 

Prize. — Mr  John  Innes.- 

Second,  or  Highest  Elementary  Class, 

1st  Prize. — Mr  James  L.  Ewing. 

2d  Prize. — Mr  W.  Hutchison. 

3d  Prizes. — Mr  Thomas  11.  Scott.— Mr  Philips  Maclagan. 

Third,  or  Beginners"  Class, 

1st  Prize.— Mr  .Sprott  Boyd. ' 

2d  Prize. — Mr  Alexander  C.  Robertson. 

‘^d  Prizcs.--Mr  Theodosius  Ewart. — Mr  Hector  Gavin. 

For  Recitation.— Mr  Rolrert  Dalyell. 

N.  B^'^Puinls  whose  names  are  marked  with'  an  asterisk  arc  entitled 
to  an  extra  prize  for  assiduity. 


' - - ■ - ,  ..  _ 

MR  BLACKWOOD 

Has  the  honour  to  acquaint  the  Public,  that  he  has  received 
Lieutenant-General  Ainslie’s  book  on  the 

ANGLO-FRENCH  COINAGE. 

One  Volume  4to,  royal  drawing  paper,  with  7  plates  of  the  Coins,  by 
E.  FINDEN.  in  his  best  manner,  and  a  vignette  of  an  unpublished 
Seal  of  the  celebrated  Black  Prince.  Price  L.2,  12s.  6d. 

London;  Published  by  John  Hrarnb,  Strand;  and  William 
Blackwood,  45,  Georgo  Street,  Edinburgh. 


RAPHAEL  THE  ASTROLOGER’S 
NEW  WORK. 

This  day  is  publi.shcd,  price  5s. 

By  EFFINGHAM  WILSON,  Royal  Exchange,  London,  and 
WAUGH  and  INNES,  Edinburgh, 

^rilE  ROYAT.  BOOK  OF  DRIvVMS,  wUIi  a  tu- 

rious  Frontispiece,  Hieroglyph ieal  Signs,  &o.  Arc. 

Mortal  !  wouldst  thou  scan  ariglit 
Dreams  and  Visions  of  the  night ; 

Wouldst  thou  future  secrets  learn. 

And  the  fate  of  Dreams  discern  ? 

Ope  the  mystic  page,  and  read 
What  the  Vision  has  decreed  !  !  ! 


rrONE’S  EVERY  DzVY  BOOK  AND  TABLE 

BOOK. — The  Times  Newspaper  of  May  7,  in  Reviewing  Dr 
Southey’s  Life  of  Bunyan,adds: — “  But  that  for  which  we  cliiefly 
notice  this  work  of  Mr  Southey’s  is,  the  very  last  sentence  in  it, 
wherein  is  contained  his  frank  and  honourable  recommendation 
(though  not  more  than  they  deserve)  of  the  works  of  one  whom  tlie 
iron  rod  of  oppression  would  have  levelled  with  the  dust. 

“  ‘  In  one  of  tlie  volumes  collected  from  various  quarters,  whicli 
were  sent  me  for  this  purpose,  I  observc<l  the  name  of  W.  HO.\E, 
and  notice  it,  lliat  I  may  take  the  opportunity  of  recommending  his 
EVERY  DAY  BOOK  AND  TABLE  BOOK  to  those  who  are  inte- 
restetl  in  the  preservation  of  our  national  ami  local  customs.  By 
these  very  curious  publications  their  compiler  has  rendered  good 
service  in  an  important  department  of  litcr.ature,  ami  he  may  render 
yet  more,  if  he  obtain  the  encouragement  he  well  deserves.’ 

**  Not  only  we,  and  the  person  mentioned  in  this  paragraph,  but 
all  the  friends  of  pure  Fhiglish  literature — all  the  curious  in  old  Eng 
lish  customs — in  sliort,  all  intelligent  men,  with  the  hearts  of  8’ng- 
lishmen  in  them,  owe  Mr  Soutliey  their  gratitude  for  his  recommen¬ 
dation.  It  springs  from  a  just  taste  and  right  feelings  united.” 


IIONF/S  EVERY  DAY 


BOOK  AND  TAP>Li: 


BOOK  may  be  had  of  all  the  Booksellers,  in  three  very  large  vnls. 
8vo,  with  nearly  500  Engravings,  price  L.2,  2s.  in  boanls.  A  new 
edition  is  al'O  publishing  in  parts,  price  Is.  each,  and  will  he  com¬ 
pleted  in  42  parts. 

The  Trade  supplied  by  Richard  Griffin  and  Co.,  Cl,  IliUcht'sou 
Street,  Glasgow. 


SPLENDID  PORTRAIT  OP  GEOKGH  IV. 


A  Beautiful  STEEL  ENGRAVING,  from  tlie  last 

Likeness  taken  of  His  Majesty,  will  be  ])resented,  GRA'IT.S,  lo 
every  Purchaser  of  THE  WEEKLY  DISP.ATtMl  of  Sunday,  the 
27th  of  June  inst. 

A  single  glance  at  this  exqui.site  Engraving,  wliieh  may  he  seen  at 
Mr  Walker’s,  Register  Street,  and  Mr  Sutherland’s,  Edinburgh  ; 
and  M'Phun’s  Glasgow,  will  convince  every  jierson  that  such  a  l*or- 
trait  cannot  lie  purchased  elsewhere,  for  less  than  half-a-guinea.  It 
will  now  be  given,  together  with  the  best  Sunday  l'ai>er  in  England, 
for  8^. 

**♦  To  secure  early  impressions  of  the  Portrait,  immediate  orders 
should  be  given.  Such  orclers  will  be  received  by  all  Postmasters  and 
News  agents,  who  must  forward  the  same  immediately  to  their  Lon¬ 
don  Agents. 

Dispatch”  Office,  139,  Fleet-street,  London. 


TO  DYSPEPTICS, 

THE  STUDIOUS  AND  SEDENTARY. 

SUTLER’S  COOLING  APEIlllLNT  POW- 

DERS,— produce  an  extremely  refreshing  Effervescing  Drink, 
preferable  to  Soda,  Seidlitz,  or  Magne.sia  Water,  .and  at  the  same 
time  a  Mild  and  Cooling  Aperient,  |)eculiarly  adapted  to  promote  the 
healthy  action  of  the  .Stomach  and  Bowels,  and  thereby  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  Constipation  and  Indigestion,  with  all  their  train  of 
conseciuences,  as  Depression,  Flatulence,  .\cidity  or  Heartburn, 
Headaeh,  Febrile  Symptoms,  Eruption.s  on  the  Skin,  Ate.  Ate. ;  and 
by  frc(|uent  use  will  obviate  the  neee.ssity  of  having  recourse  to  Ca¬ 
lomel,  Epsom  SalU,  and  other  violent  medicines,  which  tend  to  <lc- 
bilitate  the  system.  When  taken  after  too  free  an  indulgence  in  the 
luxuries  of  the  table,  particularly  after  too  much  wine,  the  u.sual  dis¬ 
agreeable  efi’ects  are  altogether  avoided.  In  warm  climates,  they 
will  be  found  extremely  lieneficial,  as  they  prevent  accumulation  of 
Bile,  and  do  not  debilitate. 

Prepared,  and  sold  in  2s.  9d.  Boxes,— an<l  10s.  6d.  and  20s.  ('ases, 
by  Bi'TLKR,  Chemist  to  his  Majesty,  No.  73.  Prince’s  Street,  FMin- 
burgh ;  and  (authenticated  by  the  I'reparer’s  name  and  address,  in 
the  Label  affixed  to  each  box  and  case)  may  lie  obtained  of  Butler 
and  (’o.,  1,  Cheapsidc,  Corner 'of  St  Paul’s,  London  :  and  of  all  the 
principal  Uruggi^jts  and  Booksellers  throughout  the  United  Kingdom, 
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THE  EDINBURGH  LITERARY  JOURNAL;  OR, 


This  day  is  published# 

In  one  volume,  post  8vo,  price  10s,  6d., 

Second  Edition# 

QN  the  constitution  of  THE  CHURCH 

and  STATE#  according  to  the  Idea  of  Each  ;  with  Aids  towards 
'  a  Right  Judgment  on  the  late  Catholic  Bill. 

By  S.  T.  COLERIDGE#  Esq.’R.A.  R.S.L. 

London  :  Hurst#  Chance#  and  Co.,  65,  St  Paul’s  Church-yard  ; 
and  sold  by  Constable#  and  Co.  Edinburgh. 


This  day  is  published#  in  one  volume,  post  8vo#  price  8s. 

THE  LAY  OF  THE  DESERT; 

A  Poem#  in  Two  Cantos. 

By  HENRY  SEWELL  STOKES. 

London  :  Printed  for  Hurst#  Chance#  and  Co.,  St  Paul’s  Church¬ 
yard  ;  and  Constable  and  Co.#  Edinburgh. 


This  day  is  published# 

In  one  volume,  post  8vo,  price  93.  6d.#  ilhistrated  with 
Plates  by  G.  Cruickshank# 

THE  NEW  BATH  GUIDE ; 

OR, 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  B— .N— R— D  FAMILY. 

By  CHRISTOPHER  ANSTEY. 

A  new  edition,  with  Notes,  and  a  Life  of  the  Author, 

By  JOHN  BRITTON#  F.S.A.#  &c. 

London:  Hurst,  Chance,  and  Co.,  65,  St  Paul’s  Church-yard; 
and  also  by  Constable  and  Co.,  19,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh. 


This  day  is  published,  in  2  vols.  8vo#  price  15s. 

memoirs  of  a  GENTLEWOMAN  of  the  OLD 

SCHOOL.  By  a  LADV. 

“  This  work,  we  understand,  is  a  real  autobiography,  and  from 
the  pen  of  Mrs  M ‘Taggart,  a  lady  who  has  been  long  distinguished 
in  private  life  for  her  intelligence  and  accomplishments. 

“  It  is  written  in  a  playful,  easy,  fireside  kind  of  style.  The  first 
sentence  is  enough  to  recommend  the  book  without  another  extract.” 
— Courier, 

London:  Hurst,  Chance, and  Co.,  65,  St  Paul’s  Church-yard; 
and  Sold  by  Constable  and  Co.,  Edinburgh. 


This  day  is  published, 
lu  one  vol.  post  8vo, 

Neatly  done  up  in  extra  cloth  boards,  price  9s. 

THE  FORTUNES 

OF 

FRANCESCO  NOVELLO  DA  CARRARA, 

LORD  OF  PADUA, 

An  Historical  Tale  of  the  Fourteenth  Century. 

From  the  Italian  of  Gataro, 

By  DAVID  SYME,  Esquire,  advocate. 

Edinburgh:  Printed  for  Constable  &  Co.,  19,  Waterloo  Place; 
and  Hurst,  Chance,  and  Co.,  London. 

NOTICES  OF  DA  CARRARA. 

(London  Literary  Gazette,) 

We  most  cordially  recommend  this  volume  to  our  readers  ;  it  is  a 
most  vivid  historical  picture,  with  all  the  interest  of  a  romance.  We 
give  MrSvme  great  credit  for  the  research  and  industry  with  which 
he  has  collected  his  materials,  and  still  more  for  the  animation  and 
picturesque  language  in  which  he  has  painted  his  hero’s  adventures. 

(Edinburgh  Literary  Journal.)  . 

The  work  altogether  indicates  the  hand  of  a  scholar#  and  will  be 
read  by  scholars  with  much  satisfaction, 

(Atlas.) 

The  narrative  is  skilfully  related#  and  possesses  attractions  that 
were  we  not  assured  of  their  authenticity#  we  might  almost  consider 
lomantic. 

(The Scots  Times.) 

Though  possessing  charms  as  to  incident#  effect#  narrative#  situa¬ 
tion#  et  cetera,  sufficient  to  chain  down  to  its  pages  the  most  invete¬ 
rate  student  of  circulating  library  lore,  The  Fortunes  of  Carrara** 
is  highly  important  in  a  historical  point  of  view. 

(Duldin  Literary  Gazette.) 

This  interesting  volume  is  a  skilful  and  unpretending  attempt  to 
make  the  singularly  interesting  and  dramatic  life  of  Francesco,  with 
whose  history  that  of  Padua  is  identified  during  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  familiar  to  the  English  reader. 

(Glasgow  Free  Press.) 

In  a  note  to  his  excellent  History  of  Italy,  Mr  Perceval  says  of 
.Signor  Francesco  and  his  lady,  **  the  story  of  tlieir  harassing  sulfer- 
ingfl  and  hair-breadth  escapes,  and  of  the  subsequent  adventures  of 
Francesco,  is  told  by  a  contemporary  chronicler  of  Padua,  Andrea 
Gataro,  and  may  be  found  in  the  seventeenth  volume  of  the  Scrip. 
Her.  Ital.  The  tale  is  more  interesting  than  any  romance,  from  the 
simple  air* of  truth  which  iiervades  it”— The  praise  of  so  judicious 
a  writer  as  Perceval  we  are  well  inclined  to  second,  after  a  perusal  of 
this  beautiful  book,  which  tlirows  more  light  on  (he  eliaraeter  of  the 
internal  wars  of  Italy  than  all  the  i>ompous  writings  of  a  bismondi 
and  other  eloquent  geruraliserst 


This  day  is  published. 

Handsomely  printed  in  ito,  with  a  Portrait,  price  L.5,  os.  in  bd^ 

^fHE  LIFE  OF  RICHARD  BENSLEY  Dn 

Master  of  Trinity  College,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Divinifv:  ’ 
the  University  of  Cambridge  ;  with  an  Account  of  his  Writinirs  ^  i 

She  flourS  Characters  during  tl>e 

By  the  Very  Reverend  JAMES  HENRY  MONK,  D.D. 
Dean  of  Peterborough. 

London  :  Printed  for  C.  J.  G.  and  T.  Rivington  St  Poi.i* 
Church-yard,  and  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall ;  an<l  j.*  and  i  i 
Deigiiton,  Cambridge;  and  sold  by  Bell  and  Bradkutk  r.iin 
burgh.  * 


Neatly  bound,  price  10s.  6d. 

JJURKE’S  OFFICIAL  KALENDAR,  for  18:30 

An  Alphabetical  Register  of  the  Public  Institutions  and 
Public  Functionaries,  Ecclesiastical,  Civil,  and  Military,  of  the  Bri- 
tish  Empire,  including  its  Colonial  and  Foreign  Dependencies  ;  with 
Circumstantial  Details  of  the  Sovereign  Houses  of  Europe,  particu¬ 
larizing  the  Present  Members  of  each  P'amily,  &c.  &c.  By 
BURKE,  Esq.,  Author  of  a  General  and  Heraldic  Dictionary  of  tlie 
Peerage  and  Baronetage,  &c.  &c. 

Henry  Colburn  and  Richard  Bkntlev,  London;  and  sold 
by  Bell  and  Bradfute,  No.  6,  Bank  Street,  Edinburgh. 


ENGLISH  TRANSLATIONS  OF  THE 
CLASSICS. 

Neatly  bound,  price  only  is.  6d. 

T'HE  FAMILY  CLASSICAL  LIBRARY,  No.  0, 

^  containing  BELOE’S  TRANSLATION  of  HERODOTUS. 

The  object  of  the  proprietors  of  this  undertaking  is  to  produce  a 
work,  which  from  its  cheapness  and  elegance  may  recommend  it.self 
to  all  classes.  The  expensive  existing  editions  have  liitherto  pre¬ 
cluded  the  community  at  large  from  an  acquaintance  with  the  wri¬ 
tings  of  the  greatest  Poets,  Historians,  and  Orators,  the  world  has  pro¬ 
duced. 

The  Five  numbers  already  published  comprise  Demosthknks, 
Sallust,  and  Xenophon. 

Henry  Colburn  and  Richard  Bentley,  London;  aud  s^ild  by 
Bell  and  Bradfute,  No.  6,  Bank  Street,  Edinburgh. 


FAMILY  LIBRARY. 

This  day  is  published. 

Illustrated  with  eight  Engravings,  5s. 

No  XIII.  of  the 

FAMILY  LIBRARY,  beiiiir  Vol.  Ill  of  LIVES  of 

the  most  Eminent  BRITISH  PAINTERS,  SCULPlOItS,  and 
ARCHITECTS. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street,  London. 

2.  FAMILY  LIBRARY.  JUVENILE  SEPJEK; 

No.  I.  (which  has  been  long  in  preparation,)  will  be  publi.shed  on 
the  1st  of  July.  • 

.3.  FA:MILY  dramatists.  No  IT.  rontainiin; 

the  plays  of  Ford,  Vol.  J,  will  be  publislied,  in  a  few  days. 


This  day  is  published. 

Part  II.  royal  8vo,  price  4s.  of 

T  ANDSCAPE  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  TMH 

^  WAVERLEY  NOVELS,  from  drawings  by  Messrs  Harteil. 
Brockedon,  W.  Daniell,  R.A.,  Dewint,  C.  Fielding,  J.  I),  ^ar(lin•,^ 
S.  Proutt,  R.  R.  Heinagle,  R.A.,  Robson,  T.  Stothard,  R.A.,  Stan¬ 
field,  and  W.  Westall,  A.II.A. ;  engraved  in  the  most  finished  style 
by  W.  and  E.  Finden. 

London  :  Charles  Tilt,  Fleet  Street,  and  John  AndrewSi 
New  Bond  Street. 

A  few  Proofs#  royal  4to,  on  India  Paper,  7s.  per  Part. 

“  They  are  such  prints  as  have  adorned  the  most  finished  of  the 
Annuals,  and  we  rejoice  to  see  them  addressed  to  tlie  Works  ol  our 
great  Novelist.”— LiL  Gazette,  April  10. 

.  Part  III.  will  appear  on  the  first  of  July. 


Edinburgh  :  Published  for  the  Proprietors,  every  Saturday  Morning, 
by  CONSTABLE  &  CO.  19,  WATERLOO  PLACE; 

Sold  also  by  Thomas  Atkinson  &  Co.,  84,  Trongate,  Glasgow;  IN- 
f^URUY,  inn.  and  Co.,  Dublin;  Hurst,  Chance,  and  (  e.,  Lon¬ 
don  ;  and  by  all  Newsmen,  Postmasters,  and  Clerks  of  the  Koaib 
tliroughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

Price  (jd, !  or  Stamped  and  sent  free  hy  post,  ICV/. 

Printed  by  Ballantyne  &  Co.  Paul’s  Work#  Canongate. 


